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Next Christmastime 


A North American Student Conference on 


CHRISTIANS IN A WORLD STRUGGLE 
The Conference Theme: 


CHRIST’S KINGDOM—MAN’S HOPE 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, will be the site of a Student Volunteer Movement Quadrennial Conference, the 
16th in the historic series which began in Cleveland in 1891. 


Three thousand undergraduate and graduate students from all parts of the United States 
and Canada are expected to attend, next December 27-January 2. The delegates will hear 
outstanding Christian leaders from Asia, Europe, Africa, and North and South America speak 
on the present and future mission of the Church in a revolutionary world. They will come 
together in small study groups and firesides for discussion. And they will find fellowship in 
worship, music and recreation. A preview of the program will be found on pp. 9-10 of this 
magazine. 


STUDY MATERIALS. A distinctive feature of this Quadrennial is its preparatory study plans and mate- 
rials. As campuses choose their delegates, many student groups are planning their fall discussions around 
portions of these materials. Such discussion will make the conference much more meaningful for those 
who are going to attend and also for those who will hear about it afterwards. These materials include: 


“Students Ask About Missions’’—eight study leaflets: 
1. Why Force My Religion on Others? 
2. Why Not Our Own Backyard First? 
3. Isn’t the Missionary Job Already Done? 
4. Aren't Missions a Form of Western Imperialism? 


“That They May Have Life’’—Study Book, by D. T. Niles. 
For individual and group study; deals with the obligation of every Christian to evangelize. (Published by Harper; 
ready now. Read the review, on page eleven of this issue, by W. Scott Ellis.) 


A Second Study Book—by E. H. Johnson. 


Will be available next fall. It will examine new patterns and principles for missionary work in a revolutionary world. 


Do Missions Serve Modern Needs in Up-to-Date Ways? 
Can a Divided Church Do the Missionary Job? 

Can Christianity Out-Perform Communism? 

How Do | Know I’m Called? 


More information about these materials and about registering for the conference 
may be obtained from your regional or national student movement office or from: 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, New York 
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THE WAYFARER 


pm It is not easy to cram the basic aims of education into 50- 
words-or-less (with or without box-tops). The Ford Foundation 
has done well, in this statement: 
“Education must meet the need of the human spirit; it must as- 
sist persons to develop a satisfactory personal philosophy and a 
sense of values; to cultivate tastes for literature, music and the 
arts, and to grow in ability to analyze problems and arrive at 
thoughtful conclusions.” 


pm Basketball has had a meteoric career since a day in the 
misty ‘nineties when James Naismith, Springheld College in- 
structor, nailed up a peachbasket and rescued his students 
from the monotony of winter-long calisthenics. A vastly popular 
national game evolved, but now the colleges must carry the 
blame for the recent spill-over into the unsavory arena of 
gambling and bribery. The danger zone was entered when 
the college administrations put the game on a_ professional 
basis, accepted the we-must-win principle, and accepted a share 
in the big-money profits. Happily there are signs that the col- 
leges may yet save the game for the campus, and the college 
for its central purpose as an educational institution. 


pm [his issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN offers thoughtful fare 
in an article on death as a normal part of lite. Men and women 
have ever been in need of help in achieving spiritual adequacy 
in this realm. Long ago, Will Shakespeare wrote: 

Be still prepared for death 

And death or life shall thereby be the sweeter. 


e& [his Column looks for student representation in strength 
in Cleveland June 21-24, when the YMCA Centennial Conven- 
tion meets—even tho June also confronts students with a 
fascinating array of summer conferences and special projects. 


& Louisville Seminary trustees have voted to admit Negro 
students “to all academic rights and privileges” in that insti- 
tution, thus bringing to four the number of Southern Baptist 
Seminaries admitting Negro students. The others are in New 
Orleans, San Francisco and Ft. Worth, Texas. 


RB Returning students to Columbia, Wisconsin, Chicago or 
Yale may wonder next fall whether their Alma Mater has added 
a high school unto itself; each ot the colleges mentioned will 
have 60 male students under the age 1614 and some of these 
students will not have graduated from high school. They are 
the recipients of scholarships in a study to learn whether boys 
can absorb college-level liberal arts studies prior to military 
induction at the 18-19 level. 


RB Well-laid plans by concerned groups in Ohio State U 
(Columbus) assure 75 and perhaps 80 jobs for DP (Delayed 
Pilgrim!) students to study there, before the gates in Europe 
close down. Wendell Dietrich, a student member of 
INTERCOLLEGIAN'S Board, has been named Salutatorian in the 
June Commencement at Princeton. Union Theological 
Seminarys new Auburn Hall gives its ground floor to an \udio- 
Visual Center, equipped with electronic gadgets permitting 
future preachers and musicians to hear themselves preach, 
sing or play (terrifying encounter with reality). 


[his inveterate movie-goer offers you, as a_better-than- 
average picture, the captivating Aon-Tiki which argues that 
certain Polynesian islands were settled cons ago by wanderers 
from South America, not Asia. The whole is a skilful blend of 
adventure spiced) with simple humor and_interlarded with 
scientific data in non-technical language. 


& Grads of 51, soon to enter new jobs, may well tuck these 
thoughts by Thomas Carlyle ‘neath the rim of dresser-mirrors: 


“Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no othe 
blessedness. He has a work, a life purpose: he has found it and 
will follow it. All true work is sacred; in all true work, were it 
but true hand-labor, there is something of divineness. Labor, 
wide as the earth, has its summit in heaven. Sweat of the brow: 
and up from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; which 
includes all Kepler calculations, Newton meditations, all sciences, 
all spoken epics, all acted heroisms, martyrdoms—up to that 
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‘agony of bloody sweat’ which all men call divine! O brother, if 
this is not ‘worship’ then I say, the more pity for worship; for 
this is the noblest thing yet discovered under God's sky.” 


B How often one finds vividly fashioned words in the poetry 
of Toyohiko Kagawa. These lines were spoken to an Ohio 
audience in the fall of 1950, when the poet-evangelist was in 
this country: 

Don't make Jesus a mere creed! 

Let Him live—in history— 

In society— 

In you— 

In the whole world— 

Forever. 


—GS. 
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Missions Reshaping the World 


How the Christian Missionary Movement Contributes to World Order 


C. W. RANSON 


THE connection between Christian 
missions and world affairs is not 
obvious in a world of power politics. 
More than four hundred years ago 
the father of power politics said that 
the unarmed prophet is sure to be 
destroyed and that his institutions 
must always come to naught. There 
are many who believe this today and 
it is not always easy to prove them 
wrong. But it is worth recalling John 
Morley’s comment: “If Machiavelli 
had been at Jerusalem, two thousand 
years ago, he might have found no- 
body of any importance in his eyes 
save Pontius Pilate and the Roman 
legionnaires.”’ A similar blindness is 
not unknown among us. The foreign 
missionary activity of the Church 
appears to many—even within the 
churches—as a Quixotic enterprise 
of little practical relevance in the 
great affairs of the world. Because 
I believe that view to be mistaken, 
I ofter three reasons why I regard the 
modern missionary enterprise as of 
historical significance and a factor 
of importance in international af- 
fairs: 

1. First, it is in itself an interna- 
tional undertaking of considerable 
magnitude. In the period immedi- 
ately following the war there were 
approximately 24,500 toreign mis- 
sionaries of the non-Roman Catholic 
churches at work in 08 different 
countries. Of these, about 7,700 were 
ordained ministers, 6,800 were lay- 
men and over 10,000 were women. 
It is a safe assumption that these 
figures can be matched by at least 
an equal number of Roman Catholic 
missionaries. In the five years since 
these figures were collected, there 
has been a substantial increase which 
has probably brought the total muis- 
sionary force up to—if not beyond 


C. W. Ranson is General Secretary 
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—its peak level of the late 1920’s. 

I do not often derive spiritual 
nourishment from statistical tables, 
but I find those figures inspiring. 
For what are the facts behind the 
figures? Broadly these. Before the 
great financial depression of twenty 
years ago, there wete approximately 
30,000 Protestant and another 30,000 
Roman Catholic missionaries in the 
world. The depression greatly re- 
duced those numbers. ‘Then came a 
devastating war. Yet despite violent 
dislocations since 1939, this inter- 
national enterprise abides in impres- 
sive strength. From the Christian 
churches of North America, of Great 
Britain, and the British Dominions 
and from the stricken lands of Con- 
tinental Europe, something like 60,- 
men and women been 
found, equipped, supported and 
sent to distant lands as ambassadors 
of good will. You may find them in 
all sorts of unlikely places in 98 dif- 
ferent countries. There are two, for 
example, on Lord Howe Island. (1 
wonder how many of our interna- 
tional experts know where that is!) 
There are between four and five 
thousand Protestant missionaries in 
India and Pakistan. There was, until 
recently, a similar number in China, 
most of whom are now obliged to 
leave. But God has not left China 
without witness; the Church in 
China remains. 

It is true, of course, that some of 
the 60,000 missionaries are pretty 
queer fish. Some are persons of 
limited education and narrow out- 
look. But I find it impossible to 
square with my own observation and 
experience the notion that it is 
mainly persons of inferior intelli- 


gence and obscurantist ideas who 
enter missionary service. There are 
many such. But they are not, I be. 
lieve, unknown in _ other callings. 
We are told that God’s thoughts are 
not our thoughts; and I think it un- 
likely that He shares some of our 
academic and_ ecclesiastical snob- 
beries. Otherwise it is difficult to 
account for a certain tinker out of 
Bedford who wrote The Pilgrim’s 
Progress and a cobbler from North- 
amptonshire named William Carey 
who became a_ pioneer missionary 
and scholar in Bengal. 

On the other hand, the missionary 
movement has continued to enlist in 
its service a large company of the 
most able Christians in each genera- 
tion. The present student generation 
scarcely realizes how much the 
ecumenical movement owes not only 
to the worldwide missionary ex- 
pansion of the Church but also to 
the personal impact of men and 
women who began their careers in 
missionary service. The names of 
Joe Oldham or William Paton leap 
to mind at once and there is a host 
of others less well known. I am told 
by the secretaries of missions boards, 
both in this country and in Great 
Britain, that the number and 
quality of candidates for missionary 
service at the present time is as 
high as it has ever been—or higher. 

The modern missionary move- 
ment, like every human enterprise, 
has made mistakes. Some of its 
agents have done harm as well as 
much good. But when you have said 
the worst that can be said, the fact 
remains that here is a vast company 
of Christian men and women who 
have gone out into all the earth, not 
seeking to gain but to give. They 
have built schools and hospitals. In 
evil and in good report they have 
proclaimed the Gospel of God and 
have taught men to look to Him as 
the Father in whom every family in 
heaven and on earth is named. Their 
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Tremendous progress in literacy is being made under missionary teachers. Picture shows 


witness has not always been gladly 
received. Their motives have some- 
times been suspect. But increasingly 
they have overcome hostility and are 
today received as friends almost 
everywhere even when their es- 
sential message is rejected. 

It is not an insignificant fact, even 
in the hard-bitten world of politics, 
that innumerable people in Asia 
and Africa have learned that there 
are those in other lands who care 
for them enough to give their lives 
and their substance in a_ service 
which seeks no reward. But that is 
a minor part of the story. Their 
efforts have resulted in a momentous 
historical development—in the rise 
of a world Christian community. 

2. Christian missions are an impor- 
tant factor in world affairs because 
they have, under God, made Christi- 
anity universal in principle and in 
fact. 7 

The missionary enterprise has 
from the beginning been a dramatic 
reminder of the fact that the world 
is not Europe and America. Today 
it offers no less striking evidence 
that the Church is a universal fact 
—virtually co-extensive with the in- 
habited earth. In their contemporary 
setting, Christian missions do not 
represent the patronizing benevo- 
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Frank Laubach and class on an Indonesian island 


lence of the older Christendom. 
They are a living partnership be- 
tween older and younger churches 
within the One, Holy, Catholic 
Church. They demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of a fellowship which tran- 
scends the powerful ties of race and 
nationality and cultural heritage. 

During two world wars that fel- 
lowship has been severely tested. It 
has proved its strength in adversity 
and demonstrated the reality of 
a supranational loyalty. This was 
possible largely because of the ex- 
istence of a well-established tradition 
of mussionary cooperation. When 
the second world war began in 1939 
there existed in the Internationa! 
Missionary Council an instrument 
of ecumenical action, tempered by 
nearly thirty years of experience and 
established firmly in the confidence 
ot the world Christian community. 
It is relevant to recall that ten vears 
betore the old League of Nations 
was established in Geneva, with an 
international secretariat, the organ- 
ized missionary torces of the world 
had established an_ international! 
organization with a full-time secre- 
tariat, responsible to officially ap- 
pointed national organizations all 
over the world. 

As an essentially international en- 


terprise, missions were at once al- 
lected by the outbreak of war in 
1g3g. German missionaries In many 
parts of the world were immediately 
cut off from their home base and 
trom their sources of support. The 
I.M.C. established an Orphaned 
\issions Fund to which there was 
an instant response from every part 
of the world, including countries 
which were at war with Germany. 
The work of German missions was 
maintained and the needs of Ger- 
man missionaries were met. When 
the war spread to Scandinavia and 
to the Low Countries, Danish and 
Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian and 
French missions were similarly im- 
periled. Within a few weeks in the 
spring of 1940, all channels of com- 
munication and support were se- 
vered between no less than 120 mis- 
sions and their home bases. This 
was a disaster affecting not only a 
group of missionaries, but great 
Christian communities in_ forty 
countries on five continents—ap- 
proximately one-eighth of the Protes- 
tant missionary work of the world. 
Through the machinery of the 
Orphaned Missions Funds and the 
amazing generosity of the Christian 
communities of twenty free coun- 
tries, more than ten million dollars 
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Missions serve home areas too. Above: Richard 
Smith chats with coal miner in West Virginia 
mountain parish 


have been disbursed. No _ isolated 
younger church was deserted. The 
threat of catastrophe became a 
triumph of Christian solidarity. In 
the fires of war the missionary move- 
ment has been instrument 
through which, supremely, the 
Church universal has demonstrated 
its power to transcend the barriers 
which divide men and nations. By 
living its own lite in harmony among 
the nations, this great supranational 
fellowship is making an impalpable 
but potent contribution the 
building of world order. 

The International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of 
Churches have set up, jointly, a 
Commission on International Affairs, 
as a vehicle of Christian opinion 
and an instrument of Christian ac- 
tion in world affairs. This Commis- 
sion has earned a right to speak in 
the counsels of the nations by reason 
of the fact that it represents a world- 
wide Christian fellowship that has 
proved its cohesion even in the fear- 
ful disintegrating tensions of war. 
Not only are there the imponderable 
influences resulting from the dit- 
fusion of the Church among the na- 
tions; there are Christian personali- 
ties drawn from all parts ot the 
world who play their part as states- 
men in the counsels of the nations. 

The world-wide Christian fellow- 
ship, which is the fruit of Christian 
missions, has something important, 
perhaps something decisive, to say 
to those who seek anxiously for the 
principles of world community. 
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If the universal Church is to 
speak that decisive word, it will do 
so only by the maintenance of its 
own distinctive message. There are, 
after all, other organizations which 
preach world brotherhood, indulge 
in world philanthropy, seek 
world unity. There are other bodies 
which have some of the marks of an 
international society. There is the 
United Nations organization and the 
Rotary International. There is also 
the Cominform tor those whose in- 
ternationalism takes a Marxist shape. 

Christian missions have always 
stood and still stand for the primary 
duty of the Church to preach the 
Chiistian Gospel to all men. That 
brings me to my third point: 


3. The proclamation of the Gospel 
is in itself the most important contri- 
bution which Christian missions make 
to world order. 

That dogmatic assertion would 
bear a good deal of elaboration. I 
will only make one point. Some time 
ago Mr. Winston Churchill made a 
notable speech in Boston. As_ this 
tough and knowledgeable old war- 
rior surveyed the world prospect 
with spacious vision and a character- 
istic mastery of language, he identi- 
fied what he called “the flame of 
Christian ethics” as our highest guide 
in public affairs. Mr. Churchill said 
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Industry too has sent its products abroad 


that he was speaking alike to those 
who share the blessings and comtorts 
of revealed religion and those who 
face the mystery of life alone. It is 
probable that this statement had a 
friendly reception from many who 
protess no Christian allegiance. It is 
pertinent, however, to ask how long 
the flame of Christian ethics may be 
expected to burn if the fires of faith 
and conviction from which it derives 
are allowed to go out? 


Is not our ethical impotence writ. 
ten with terrible clarity across the 
history of our time? Can we subdue 
the demonic passions of men and 
nations merely by talking about the 
glories of good will and the necessity 
of brotherhood? There is only one 
Christian answer to these questions; 
and Christian missions exist to pro. 
claim it. They are rooted in the con. 
viction that in the proclamation of 
the Gospel of God's redemptive pur. 
pose in history, in the assertion of 
the claims of a Kingdom which js 
not of this world, in the offering of 
Jesus Christ as the world’s Savior, 
they are making the most distinctive 
and decisive contribution which the 
Church has to ofter to the world. 

The organized missionary enter- 
prise does a lot of things which con- 
tribute to world amity. It is, in fact, 
an immense and complex instrument 
of international education, philan- 
thropy and service. But inspiring 
and illuminating all this activity is 
the simple conviction that there jis 
no other way of creating an interna- 
tional ethos than by preaching the 
Gospel of God’s redemptive love. 

It has become almost a common. 
place to say that civilization is dis- 
integrating primarily because of a 
lack of “binding convictions.” In the 
words of Sir Walter Moberly in The 
Crisis in the University: “Over a 
large part of Europe and Asia bind. 
ing convictions are lacking and there 
is confusion, bewilderment and dis- 
cord. The whole complex of tradi- 
tional belief, habit and sentiment, 
on which convictions are founded, 
has collapsed. All over the world in- 
deed the cake of custom is broken, 
the old gods are dethroned and 
none have taken their places. Men- 
tally spiritually, most persons 
today are ‘displaced persons.’ ’ 

The real driving force of Christian 
missions is the impulse to make 
Jesus Christ known and to win men 
to His service in the fellowship of 
His Church. That was the motive 
which gave the movement birth. 
That is the dynamic which has sus- 
tained it and keep it alive today. If 
the Church loses this sense of mis- 
sionary compulsion there is little 
hope that the flame of Christian 
ethics will ever guide the nations. 
For the world is not likely to become 
more moral than it has been until it 
becomes more Christian than it Is. 
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W. RICHEY HOGG surveys the scene and carefully weighs the 
evidence before replying to the point-blank query— 


ON eastern college 
recently a young woman asked me, 
“Aren't Christian Missions, as we've 
known them, finished?” Her question 
was typical and its underlying as- 
sumption seemed to prevail that 
night in the small group of Christian 
students of which she was a member. 
All over the country young people 
with varying degrees of interest in 
the missionary enterprise are asking 
similar questions. Let us here ex- 
plore the basic reasons for these 


queries. 


Ours Is An Era of Change 

The first consideration is political. 
Communism has swept across Asia 
with startling rapidity. Christians in 
China face restrictions and the few 
missionaries that remain that 
country await exit permits. In war- 
devastated Korea, no missionary work 
is possible at present. Communist 
terrorism abetted by social discon- 
tent in Indo-China, Malaya, Burma, 
and in India, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines, the supposed “inevitable 
march of events,” and the deep- 
rooted fear in America of a_ third 
world war lead many to assume that 
missions will soon be impossible 
everywhere. 

Another factor springs from in- 
creasing awareness of the Ecumenical 
Movement. Indeed, in SCM. circles 
“the world-wide Christian  fellow- 
ship” has achieved cliché-status. As 
a result large numbers of students 
in the United States and Great 
Britain have inferred that missions 
are no longer necessary—that the 
great new task is knitting together 
in unity the whole Christian family. 

Renewed emphasis upon a larger 
conception of Christian 
suggests a third though rather more 
indirect factor. Students today no 
longer confine Christian vocation to 
a “career” within some part of the 
multiform ecclesiastical structure. 
Not a few who consider missionary 
vocation seriously explore alterna- 


vocation 
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tive avenues of service. Through the 
latter they 
they can make an even greater Chris- 
tian contribution than as mission- 
aries. Moreover, the frequently re- 
ported failure of many boards to 
give potential 
guidance specific 
concerning the best use of his train- 
ing and talents results in) much 
frustration. By such an attitude they 
belie the urgent need they protess 
to represent and reinforce conviction 
in many that the missionary move- 
nent is ossifying and that a larger 
Christian service can be rendered in 
a more dynamic and creative enter- 
prise. 


olten come to belheve 


missionary real 


suggestions 


A fourth reason seems to be a 
personal projection of uncertainty 
about the future that today assails 
many college students. What long- 
range plans can one make with the 
expectation of being drafted and 
with the constant reminder that war 
would upset all life around the 
world? Under the circumstances, 
the question, “Aren't missions done 
for?’ sometimes becomes a rational- 
ized translation for “You can’t ex- 
pect me to make a missionary de- 
cision now and really follow through 
on it, can you?” 

Whatever truth there may be in 
these four presuppositions, they fail 
to account tor all the facts of the 
Christian world missions and thus 
thev present a distorted picture. To 
bring the scene into focus, let us ex- 
plore three related questions: Has 
past missionary effort been wasted? 
Is future missionary work possible? 
And, Are missions still really neces- 


sary? 


Aren't Missions Done For? 


Roots of the Past Go Deep 
frequently ask 
much past missionary endeavor has 
not been squandered. They point to 
China, little touch with 
Chinese Christians remains and 
where the church taces a most dif- 
heult future. (But did not many of 
in 1942-43 deplore wasted mis- 

effort Japan?) ‘They 
speak of Korea as an example of 
missionary futility. Some point to 
Communism’s rapid spread across 
Asia and ask resignedly of what 
benefit a century and a half of Protes- 
tant missions has been. Most of this 
jeremiad reflects an emotion of na- 
tional depression over the course of 
events in the Far East—but certainly 
not the realities of the Christian 
church in East Asia. 

Ponder the fact that in East Asia 
Christians number only one or two 
per cent of the entire population. 
Amidst that dense mass of humanity, 
strongly rooted in ancient religions. 
Christianity has grown very slowly. 
Many within that tiny Christian 
minority, like the great majority of 
their countrymen, are __ illiterate. 
Nevertheless, Christianity’s influence 
has been out of all proportion to its 
size. But suppose the worst. Assume 
that all missionaries had to be with- 
drawn from Asia. Would not the 
imperative of the Great Commission 
remain? Would we dare to suggest 
that any effort that has led millions 
of men and women to a knowledge 
ol the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ was ever wasted? 


People whether 


where 


slonary 


We might even remind ourselves 
that when Francis Xavier brought 
Christianity to Japan in the mid- 
sixteenth century, it grew phenom- 
enally. A century later when Japan 
sealed herself off from the rest of 
the world, Christianity was pro- 
scribed by imperial edict and its ad- 
herents searched out and ruthlessly 
eliminated over a period of years. 
Yet when Japan was reopened to the 
Western world in 1854 by Perry, in 
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Japan remnants” were 
found of Christian communities 
which for two hundred years had 
secretly transmitted the Christian 
faith to successive generations. 

Most of the head-shaking has been 
over China, but China is not Asia, 
and Asia does not define the bounds 
of the Christian world mission. That 
enterprise has been global. One ol 
its most dramatic achievements has 
been in the Pacific Islands. A century 
ago Fiji Islanders were cannibals. 
Today they are nearly all Christians, 
are sending their own missionaries 
to distant islands, and have more 
persons offering for overseas work 
than can be provided for. Samoa and 
other islands present a similar pic- 
ture. Does this suggest missionary 
failure? Have missions in Korea been 
futile when one can see Christian 
congregations today worshipping in 
rubble heaps, but establishing small 
industries to obtain funds for spread- 
ing the gospel and caring tor the 
orphaned and homeless? 

Was missionary effort squandered 
in Sumatra where within a century 
Bataks have built a vigorous, finan- 
cially independent Christian com- 
munity which has already won more 
than 4o per cent of the Batak nation 
to Christianity? (By comparison 6 
per cent of the American people in 
1776 belonged to the Christian 
church, and in 1951 only 50% _ pro- 
fess Christianity.) It is without mean- 
ing that four times as many Chris- 
tians as Hindus are literate in [India 
where most Christians have come 
from the depressed classes? Can any- 
one suggest that missionary effort 
has been wasted when we learn trom 
the record that between 1938 and 
1948 the Protestant Christian com. 
munity has approximately doubled 
in size in China, India, Burma, 


Solomon Islanders built this chapel for the 
Americans in Guadalcanal in World War Ii— 
the quality of native life and faith there were 
such as to cause the Americans to marvel. 
Reason: the missions of the Church had pre- 
ceded those of the military forces! 


Thailand, Formosa, and the Philip- 
pines, in much of the Near East, 
throughout most of Africa south of 
the Sahara, and in many sections of 
Latin America? 

The facts are quite other than 
what many have supposed them to 
be! Yet Protestant missions are not 
tree of failure, of misguided policy, 
or of ineptly used resources. But these 
shortcomings are most searchingly 
criticized from within the missionary 
enterprise and seldom correspond to 
the allegations of failure and tutility 
so glibly advanced by those outside 
whose gusto derives from ignorance. 


But, Are Missions Possible Now? 

Our age is one of conflict between 
nation-states and between two major 
religions. If large-scale war should 
break out, we need not suppose for 
that reason that Christian missions, 
though curtailed, would come to a 
halt. World War I and World War 
II offer telling precedents for that 
assertion. If the present situation 
continues with shifting and varying 
tensions on the peripheral edge of 
the spheres of interest of the two 
great powers, there is no reason why 
missions should not function in any 
country not Communist-controlled. 
But a new strategy is called tor. C. 
W. Ranson has suggested that its 
keynotes will be (1) concentration 
upon the primacy of the gospel, (2) 
encouragement of mobility and 
Huiditvy, and (3) emphasis upon 
partnership and unity. 

Here we need also to remind our- 
selves that Christianity’s most mill- 
tant rival is Communism—a_re- 
ligion which claims total commit 
ment and provides a set of ultimate 
moral values. Yet Communism is 
more than a religion. It is also an 
organized political and economiu 
power-movement. In the extent to 
which it is more than a religion, 
there exists no distinctively Christian 
alternative to Communism—but 
only alternatives through which 
Christians may work. 

Meanwhile the missionary enter 
prise is not unaware of the changing 
world in which missions, presumably, 
will be cagried on. For months the 
International Missionary Council 
has been enlisting the best available 
minds in study and consultation on 
“The Missionary Obligation of the 
Church,” involving, among other 


W. Richard Hogg expects to claim his Yale 
Ph.D., in June, and to leave soon thereafter 
for India, for a teaching post in Leonard The. 
ological College, Jabalpur. 


considerations, the need for radical] 
changes in strategy and policy and 
the problem of missionary vocation, 
This will be the theme of its next 
world meeting in 1952. 


Yes, Missions Are Still Necessary 

Observe first that the most dis. 
tinctive teatures in current 
Asian scene are nationalism and 
social revolution. The  identica] 
forces will soon be equally powerful 
in Africa. If they are to be made to 
serve rather than to destroy, they 
must be met by unimpeachable 
moral integrity in private life and 
public leadership. Yet the exact op- 
posite, with a noticeable deteriora- 
tion of morality, is evident on all 
sides. As Christians we boldly afhrm 
that to meet this challenge only the 
gospel of Christ is sufficient. 

Now, reckon that in Asia ap- 
proximately one person in a hundred 
is a Christian. In Africa the minority 
is not so small, but non-Christians 
comprise the vast majority of the 
population. In terms of sheer num- 
bers this should help us to see the 
enormity of the unfinished Chris- 
tian task. Within the last three 
decades the younger churches have 
achieved remarkable maturity. That 
much publicized fact, however, has 
blinded many of us to the over- 
whelming job yet to be done in 
partnership with the — younger 


‘churches. On this point younger 


church leaders are indulging no wish- 
ful thinking. They are unanimous and 
outspoken in their pleas for aid, for 
reserve forces—for missionaries. For 
us in the United States, a glance at 
the Christian Horizons' will 
indicate the diversity of — talents 
called tor. 

In the foreseeable future China 
will be sealed off, but other areas 
urgently need missionaries. Japan 
and India are open to the Christian 
gospel probably as never betore. 
Both the Near East and Latin Amer- 
ica require personnel of distinctive 
training and ability. Africa with its 
vast potential may well prove to be 
the strategic number one_ priority 

1 \ listing of calls for missionary service. 
Sent on request. Address: Student Volunteer 


Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“> 
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for Christian missions. The report 
that Bishop Stephen Neill, until re- 
cently Associate General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, 
prepared after his survey in Africa 
for the International 
Council has recently been issued. In 
it he writes: 


Missionary 


1 remain burdened with a sense of im- 
mense opportunity and immense peril. Not 
even the famous mass movements in India 
have brought into the churches such masses 
of people as are now pressing in In every 
part of Africa. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to sav that in fifty years time, tropical 
Africa might well be in the main a Chris- 


tian country, taking the place of a pagan- 
ised Europe as the main centre of Christian 
life in the world. But for the most part. 
the churches are wholly unable to deal with 
those who are coming in, and to bring them 
into the fulness of Christian life. . . . With 
a tairly wide knowledge of the Church in 
the world. I would affirm with some con 
hdence that there is no area in the world 
in which the Church is faced with so un 
exampled an opportunity as in tropical 
Africa. and none in which the resources of 
the churches may at this moment be more 
advantageously deployed. 


To meet only that challenge 
hundreds of consecrated men and 
women are needed. Are missions 


finished? You can supply the answer. 


TRACEY K. JONES, JR. stirs expectation for the 


SVM Convention next December— 


Suggested Reading List 


John Baillie. The Belief in Progress, Oxford, 
1950 (especially the last chapter) . 


kK. C. Grubb and FE. J. Bingle, eds.. World 
Christian Handbook, World Dominion 
Press, 1949. 


Charles Malik, “The Challenge of Com 
munism,” The Christian Century, Janu 
arv 17, 1951, Pp. 74-77- 


Stephen Neill, Survey of the Training of 
the Miunistry in Africa, Part 1, Interna 
tional Missionary Council, 1950. 


Charles W. Ranson, Towards a Christian 
Strategy in East Asia, International Mis- 
sionary Council, 1950. 


“CHRIST'S KINGDOM— MAN'S HOPE” 


IN the summer of 1948 in Amster- 
dam, Holland, Christian delegates 
representing churches from every 
part of the world stood silent as a 
voice proclaimed that the World 
Council of Churches was tor the first 
time formally in session. 

No group played a bigger part in 
making that historic meeting pos- 
sible than the men and women who 
participated in the Student Volun- 
teer Movement Quadrennials_ of 
1886 to 1947. In those years over 
fifty thousand students, largely mem- 
bers of the YMCA and YWCA stu- 
dent movements, declared that they 
would give their lives, God willing, 
to the task of world evangelism. 
Fourteen thousand of that number 
actually went into all the corners 
of the world to work as Christian 
missionaries. 

Within the North American move- 
ment there is no comparable series 
of student assemblies with such far- 
reaching effects on the world and the 
Church as these past fifteen Quadren- 
nial meetings. Not all of them were 
deeply significant; not all saw 
sharply the breadth and depth of 
the Christian message. But all in all, 
it is a remarkable record. 

These national SVM conferences, 
over a period of sixty-four vears have 
confronted each student generation 
with four “calls.” The first was the 
call to character. There was always 
the reminder that there is no way to 
meet the needs of any age unless there 
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are men and women of character to 
do it: not only what you do but what 
you are is the keystone of Christian 
strategy. Therefore, prayer, personal 
decision, and study of the life of 
Christ have been central in the 
Quadrennials. The second call was 
to a vision of the world and its needs. 
It kept students of every generation 
sensitive to the unreached areas of 
the world. There were the unreached 
areas that had never heard the name 
of Jesus Christ; there were the un- 
reached areas of extreme hunger 
and disease, and those of social in- 
justice and of ignorance and fear. In 
every Quadrennial students have 
had their mental horizons broad- 
ened. The third call was to urgency 
and crisis. The watchword for many 
vears was the “Evangelization of 
the World in this Generation.” At 
an earlier period this had a strong 
note of the impending end of the 
world, and in later decades focused 
on the Christianizing of the social 
and political world. The fourth call 
was to an evangelical faith. This was 
centered in the deity as well as the 
humanity of Christ, in the necessity 
of conversion and change and the 
compelling obligation to present the 
claims of Christ to all men. Included 
was the claim of Christ to care for 
the sick, to feed the poor, to protect 
the voung, and to teach the blind. 


The Sixteenth SVM Quadren- 
nial stands in this succession. It 


will be held this year from December 


27 through January 1 at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. It will 
be a North American Conterence 
with 3,000 delegates from the col- 
leges and universities of Canada and 
the United States. A year ago, a com- 
mittee began planning for the 
Quadrennial. It is a representative 
group, inclusive of the Canadian 
Student Movement, all of the four- 
teen movements within the United 
Student Christian Council, and the 
mission boards of most of the major 
denominations. The conference has 
a wide base of support, with student 
thinking and leadership at the very 
center. The theme is: Christ’s King- 
dom—Man’s Hope. 

This Quadrennial of 1951 will 
also be concerned with the call to 
character, world vision, urgency and 
an evangelical faith, but it does so 
in the world of today. While our 
contemporary world is not basically 
different from yesterday's world, no 
one would deny that there are some 
marked dissimilarities. Two world 
wars and the emergence, not only of 
the atomic bomb, but of revolution- 
ary Asia makes it clear that new 
problems confront any world strategy 
of the Christian faith. It is with this 
in mind that students from over 
seven hundred colleges and uni- 
versities will be called to consider 
the responsibility of Christians in a 
world in struggle. 


(1) Those who attend must 
glimpse afresh the profound stgnif- 
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Tracey K. Jones, Jr., is an ordained minister 

in the Methodist Church. He was a missionary 

in Nanking when the Communists took that 

city in the Chinese civil war. He is now Ad- 

ministrative Secretary of the SVM Quadrennial 
Convention 


cance of the revolutions now shak- 
ing the world, our own continent 1n- 
cluded, but particularly those areas 
—such as China, India, Africa, and 
other parts of the world—which in 
the past have been referred to as 
“mission lands.”” This may well be a 
shattering experience, for there is no 
easy solution to these problems. 

(2) If we are to face up to the 
challenges and opportunities of a 
revolutionary time, repentance will 
he needed. Theretore, those factors 
involved in the world mission of the 
Church should be placed under a 
microscope. The missionary move- 
ment itself should be re-examined. 
While it has much to be proud of, it 
has made mistakes. At times it has 
been too closely associated with the 
privileges of imperialism the 
missionary has too often given unto 
himself an importance he did not 
deserve. In the same way the North 
American churches and the student 
movements themselves need re-ex- 
amination. Neither have really sup- 
ported the world mission of the 
Christian faith. Great opportunities 
have been missed, because Christians 
at home have lacked vision. If this 
shows up under examination, a deep 
sense of shame should be felt. 

(3) The Conterence will hope to 
hear a more articulate word on what 
Christians should say in the world 
today. This is of tremendous im- 
portance for so much of the world is 
in an “ideological vacuum.” The 
traditional ideas of Asia, Africa, and to 
some degree our own land no longer 
have validity. That the Commu- 
nists see this vacuum partly explains 
their pathological obsession with in- 


doctrination. In a world locked in 
struggle, what message does the 
Christian have to proclaim? Who is 
this man Jesus and what is He to me? 
The early Church was motivated by 
the conviction that God had accepted 
Jesus Christ whom Israel had _ re- 
jected, and had given unto him all 
power in heaven and on_ earth. 
Further, it believed that alter the 
death of Jesus his spirit returned 
to abide within the Church to help 
that’ fellowship prepare the world 
for his final return in victory to the 
world. Is this the central idea of a 
missionary faith today? If so, what 
does it have to say to man’s con- 
temporary social and political prob- 
lems? At no time was a relevant 
message more needed than today. Let 
me suggest a few ideas that might 
find their place in the conterence. 

In a period of disintegration and 
rebirth such as the one in which we 
live, it is a grave temptation for 
rulers to usurp too much power unto 
themselves. Will there come from 
the conference the reminder to all 
men in authority that God in Christ 
is the ruler and holds all responsible 
for what they do? 

In times such as these men and 
women of all lands teel themselves 
being slowly strangled by futility, 
despair and ultimate doom. Has the 
conference a word of encouragement 
and strength for these? In days like 
ours, when social and political ex- 
periments fail tragically, has the con- 
ference a message that will explain 
the ultimate reasons for failure and 
then will proclaim that in God there 
is forgiveness and a chance to try 
again? 

In short, the conference has been 
called to seek in the name ol Jesus 
Christ an articulate relevant message 
to a world in revolutionary struggle. 
David T. Niles, an outstanding 
Ceylonese Christian leader, has writ- 
ten a remarkable studybook  (re- 
viewed on another page) on what this 
message should be. The book 
should be widely read by those con- 
cerned with the Christian faith in 
the world today. 

(4) This conference will seek to 
discover what the churches are doing 
throughout the world and what 
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more they collid do. E. H. Johnson, 
General Secrptary of the Student 
Volunteer Mévement, in the second 
conference study-book writes that 
there are churches “on both sides of 
every curtain.” The fellowship js 
world-wide, a fact of tremendous 
significance. This becomes relevant 
when we remember that man today 
searches for the meaning of com. 
munity. The break-up of the tribal 
system in Africa, the caste system in 
India, the tamily system in China, 
and the disintegration of many of 
the social patterns of the west leave 
another vacuum to be filled. Can 
the sense of partnership in the 
Christian Church throughout the 
world serve as a guidepost to the 
meaning of real community? There 
is nO Way to answer this question 
unless we know what churches jn 
other lands are doing, what more 
they could do, and what we could 
do to help them and what they could 
do to help us. Mr. Johnson's book 
faces up to these issues and warrants 
carelul study by delegates as _ they 
approach the problem of a world 
Christian strategy. 

(5) Ihe conference will be con. 
cerned with you. Where are the men 
and women who through. sacrifice 
and discipline will give leadership? 
What kind of people are needed for 
Christian service in North America 
and in lands abroad? What is Chris- 
tian vocation? What motivation 
should send men and women into 
missionary work? What should their 
social attitudes be? How can one’s 
life be used intelligently for good at 
this hour in service to God? These 
and related questions will need 
careful thought. 

/n summary, the 16th Quadrennial 
will in study, prayer and discussion 
seek to undertsand the revolutions 
ot our world. It will call for selt-ex- 
amination and repentance. It will 
attempt to discover an articulate 
Christian message for contemporary 
man. It will study the emerging 
world church, its present work and 
its future needs, and it will be con- 
cerned with the intelligent use of 
the lives of men and women eager to 
do their Christian duty in this world 
in struggle. 


“It is hard, Don Severino, to walk at God’s pace.’’—I|gnazio Silone. 
(From the flyleaf of D. T. Niles’ stirring book, That They May Have Life.) 
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“That They May Have Life” 


The “Quadrennial” Study Book reviewed by W. Scott Ellis 


THIS book is a rare gift to thought- 


ful students. It asks activists why 


thev work and demands an answer. 
It asks theologians why they believe 
and insists they act. It asks students 
why, on leaving the SCM, they are 
appalled by the local church; it asks 
lavmen why they are lost—and de- 
mands a witness from both groups. 
It confronts all of us with the ques- 
tion: If evangelism means to follow 
Christ. what Christian dares not be 
an evangelist? It states a theology ol 
world evangelism: the relation be- 
tween God’s creation and redemp- 
tion, and his call. 

To understand evangelism, then, 
demands that we know Christ as he 
is revealed in the Scriptures. To 
think of him primarily as a great 
teacher, a preacher of an_ ethical 
code to be adopted as a standard, or 
a model to be imitated, distorts the 
meaning of evangelism; it blurs 
man’s perception of Christ's vision 
for all men and all nations, and 
weakens the compulsion to act. This 
distortion is tragic, for it comes at 
a period in history when the world 
desperately needs a faith, a vision, 
and a compulsion to act. 


Niles’ success in describing evan- 
gelism is attributable to his  pro- 
found understanding of the Christ. 
The “tragrance of life’ which one 
senses in this book, reflects an author 
who through discipline con- 
fronted Jesus, knows him as present 
reality, and seeks to live in personal 
discipleship—a discipleship without 
which there can be no compulsion 
to witness, no power to convert 
through persuasion, no courage to 
stand and be counted. The book's 
power lies not alone in the thinking 
which begins with Jesus Christ as 
Lord, but also in the humility, 
simplicity, and faith of this writer, 
a follower of Him. 

The fact that Jesus Christ is at 
the center of Niles’ thinking gives to 
his message a uniqueness difficult to 
describe. The basis of his thought is 


W. SCOTT (“BILL”) ELLIS, Harvard ‘46, is 
Study Secretary for United Student Christian 
Council. 
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a Person in history, not axiomatic 
assumptions followed by logical 
steps. Chis may be a stumbling block 
to some who read the book. Yet this 
is the key to Niles’ rare ability to 
see the human and divine quality 
invested in each fact and event of 
lite as a result of Christ. For ex- 
ample, “Forgiveness is not just a 
transaction between God and _ the 
individual but a quality of the lite 
of union between the Church and 
her Lord.” As Niles describes the 
world, the missionary, and_ the 
Church the person of Christ  in- 
trudes, giving the idea flesh. 

The main current of thought de- 
velopment can be summarized as 
follows: Through Jesus as Lord evil 
has been exposed and the demonic 
forces dethroned. In Christ all men 
share in his double victory—of being 
loosed from their sins and receiving 
continued forgiveness. On the Res- 
urrection depends the truth that 
Christ is Lord, and the possibility of 
encountering Him. The nature of 
this encounter is an invitation to 
faith by which we see Christ as con- 
temporary, demanding decision, and 
inescapable. 

Niles’ thinking concerning Paul 
will place many a reader on the de- 
fensive. [The meaning of the evangel- 
ist’s statement, “Woe unto me if I 
do not preach the Gospel” is that not 
to preach the Gospel is to perish 
without experiencing its power. 
Thus, in one sense, every Christian 
is compelled by His nature to be an 
evangelist. The missionary move- 
ment is a vital witness to this fact. 

To be an evangelist necessitates 
being “captive to the power of the 
Gospel.” This book is a witness to 
that captivity, for the writer reflects 
a deeply sensitive appreciation of 
the Bible. In many situations, where 
the reader might look for an analogy 
from our times, this author goes to 
Biblical sources. 

The evangelist is called to work 
wherever God places him. “On the 
level of creativity, Christian evan- 
gelism involves every activity in 
which Christians involved.” 
Here laymen and Christian institu- 


tions are called to contront the world 
with the Gospel. On the level of 
community, Christian evangelism 
involves making visible that com- 
munity, the Church, which is a 
demonstration of the _ accomplish- 
ments of the evangel and an instru- 
ment for the evangel itself. On the 
level of the individual, Christian 
evangelism involves effecting that 
introduction between man and God 
which will bring him into relation 
with the saving activity of God. 

The last chapter of the book is 
devoted to a specific type of evangel- 
ist, the missionary. Using a familiar 
literary device, Niles writes a letter 
remarkable for its brilliance and 
humility to a Buddhist whom he is 
called to awaken to Christ. He 
weaves himself into the Buddhist’s 
thinking and _ phraseology, rightly 
praises the merits and insights of 
Buddha, but asks the relevant ques- 
tion concerning a God whose ex- 
istence is independent of man and 
revealed in Christ. The chapter is 
a masterpiece and best indicates why 
the missionary movement has often 
had a power greater than the home 
churches. To confront a man with 
no background in Christ or Chris- 
tian culture and awaken him to the 
Call of Christ is a challenge to the 
personal faith of every Christian but 
above all an opportunity to see His 
grace at work. 

The direct simplicity of this book 
will encourage quick reading, and 
its profundity will demand re-read- 
ing. Mr. Niles has given the Student 
Volunteer Movement a fine study- 
book for individuals and campus 
groups, in preparation for the 1951 
Quadrennial. 


Can Have “World Church”? 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


THESE are days which are testing to 
the last limit the optimism and 
hope of every intelligent and in- 
formed person. We live in a world 
which threatens to break in pieces 
betore our eyes. 

Face-to-face with that unpredict- 
able yet alarming future there stands 
—you or J, John Jones or Susan 
Smith. How absurd that seems! To 
be sure, each of us has his or her 
part to play. But, face-to-face with 
that future, each of us is relatively 
impotent unless his meager personal 
powers are caught up within and 
given significance by a far greater 
reality. In our time, mere individual- 
ism is passé. Nothing but a great cor- 
porate reality can stand securely 
against demonic corporate might. 
Nothing but a great corporate reality 
can count significantly in a day ot 
mass movements and global revolu- 
tion. 

Face-to-face with that unpredict- 
able yet alarming future there stands 
—the Christian Church. How absurd 
that seems likewise! The Northern 
Presbyterian Church of  Pinville, 
western South Carolina; or the 
“Christian Church” at Main and 
Market Streets, Middletown. It is 
absurd, too, unless that church's 
meager energies be caught up in 
some far greater force. Let us be 
brutally honest. Your church, my 
church, our local parish church. 1s 
relatively impotent, in the face of 
that future, except it be a part of a 
far greater Church. 

Face-to-face with that future there 
stands—the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., the Methodist Church, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Congregational Christian Churches. 
Large as each of these is, notable as 
its heritage may be, every one of 
these Churches is a pitiable, weak- 
ling thing in the face of today’s 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN is President of Union 
Theological Seminary. His important book God 
in Education (Scribner, $2) will be reviewed in 
the early fall in this magazine. 
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world. Each of our denominations, 
by itself, is small in membership, re- 
stricted in outlook, limited in con- 
tacts with all segments of the popu- 
lation, meager in influence—alone. 

Face-to-face with that future there 
stand—the Churches of North Amer- 
ica, the twenty-nine independent 
Protestant and Orthodox denomina- 
tions with a total membership of 
some 32,000,000 American Christians 
who recently joined to torm the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. of 
Christ in the United States. There is 
a force which, if really united and 
mobilized for action, might wield 
important influence in the life of the 
nation. But even they are relatively 
impotent in the face of today’s world. 

The only Church with great signit- 
icance for that world in this future 
would be—the whole Church-of- 
Christ-throughout-the-whole- world. 
But is there any such thing as a 
“World Church?” And how impor- 
tant is 1t? 

Just here is the paradox which 
baffles many of us in our attitude 
toward the Church. The Church 
which would hold interest for our 
thought and appeal tor our loyalty 
is a World Church, the Church as a 
significant force in the world of to- 
morrow. But the only Church we 
know is that of which we think at 
once whenever the word ““‘church” 
is spoken—the Christian Church at 
Main and Market Streets, Middle- 
town, all too often marked by pid- 
dling pettiness and divided ineffec- 
tiveness. 

Moreover, as we move in thought 
from the local congregation through 
the denomination and the Churches 
of North America toward the World 
Church, we move from the church 
which is most real to us toward the 
Church which is most truly our ideal 
of “The Church” but which is in- 
tangible; from the church which 
asks our support toward the Church 
which might command our devotion. 
We believe in the Church Universal, 
but we are asked to worship and 
serve in the church at Miller’s Cross- 


roads. As Bishop Angus Dun has 
said, ““We turn to the churches, and 
they bear witness to the One Church, 
We look for the Church, and find 
the churches. Where is the Church 
among the churches?” 


Paradoxical Duality 

This paradox points to the two 
poles or foci otf that total reality 
which is Christ’s Church and cor. 
responds closely to the duality which 
is a fundamental characteristic of 
human lite. 

Each one of us lives out his life in 
a particular day and era and locality 
and situation. Our epoch and sur. 
roundings enormously influence our 
lite’s experiences and outlook. It is 
this fast-changing panorama of out. 
ward circumstances that gives life its 
movement, its novelty, its adventure, 

But there are also episodes, es. 
sentially unchanging amidst the 
swift alteration of public events, 
which each person traverses in much 
the same fashion, whatever his time 
or place—friendship, love, marriage, 
parenthood, separation, death. These 
are the aspects of all human living 
that give it stability, beauty, deep 
satistactions. 

Life has these two aspects always. 
Professor Hocking distinguishes them 
as the world of the “public order” 
and the world of the “private order.” 
Fach brings distinctive gifts to our 
experience and to our understand: 
ing. Too exclusive concentration 
upon the first creates a superficial, 
harsh, worldly nature. Preoccupa- 
tion with he second leads to undue 
subjectivism, softness, self-centered- 
ness. Both together constitute the 
“reality” of man’s existence. It 1s 
their interplay in mutual stimulus 
and balance that makes possible the 
breadth and depth and height of 
human living at its best. 


The Church Stands Here 

One reason why school and col 
lege youth often find religion and 
the Church irrelevant is because the 
academic world is notoriously ab 
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stract and unreal. The university, 
far more than its citizens ever real- 
ize, is a world of its own and a world 
apart. Most of those who inhabit its 
privileged universe as students are 
living away from normal home and 
community life. 

Even the throbbing drama of pub- 
lic events is viewed by the college 
student in detached perspective as a 
bystander, rather than from within 
the maelstrom as a participant. That 
is one reason why youth’s under- 
standing of world issues is never 
wholly adequate. Moreover, youth’s 
attention tends to tocus on the 
larger and more distant problems, 
rather than upon the nearer scene 
where the great issues find expression 
in miniature. [They may develop a 
ereater concern for world peace than 
tor the creation of a harmonious uni- 
versity community. They may plug 
for racial reconciliation in the nation 
and do nothing to improve the posi- 
tion of Negro and Jew and Oriental 
on their own campus. They may be 
more disturbed over corruption in 
business than by cheap and childish 
cheating in the classroom. They may 
deplore political partisanship in 
Washington while they tolerate the 
petty politics of the campus. They 
may plead for social justice on a 
grand scale—and never raise a voice 
in protest against the most puerile 
and indefensible system of social 
stratification and exclusiveness in 
the whole of American life, the 
lraternity-sorority racket. Here is the 
supreme unreality of collegiate ideal- 
ism! Having failed to wrestle with 
the vices of the public order where 
they exist close at hand, whole col- 
lege generations never fully compre- 
hend their complexity and intrac- 
tableness on the larger scene. 

It is in the realm of private affairs, 
however, that youth’s experience is 
more seriously abstract and unreal. 
Adolescence may be scarred by emo- 
tional stress and the ‘teen years 
studded with romance. And youth 
often suffers misunderstanding, lone- 
liness, frustration. But these episodes 
of the inner life are hardly of the 
texture of maturity. Yet it is in these 
events of the private order and their 
surroundings that folk normally live 
a good half of their existence. It is 
in these circumstances characteris- 
tically that people “seek the Church.” 
Many of us must have noted that as 
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the generations just ahead of us 
leave college, start work, marry, 
establish homes in some town or 
city, and begin a family, they tend 
to return to the Church. Why? Not 
because they have lost their sense of 
responsibility for world reform and 
want to settle comfortably into the 
nirvana proffered by religion. They 
return to Church mainly because 
they have left the unreal if alluring 
abstractions of university life tor the 
real world of public and private ex- 
perience. If the Church often seems 
preoccupied with the personal prob- 
lems of sickness, sadness, and separa- 
tion, it is just because these are the 
features of existence with which 
most people are in fact occupied 
much of the time. This is not to 
excuse the Church’s too frequent in- 
difference and irrelevance to the 
great corporate issues. It is to set 
those shortcomings within a wider 
and truer context. 

Now it is precisely at these two 
poles of human interest and ex- 
perience that the Church has its 
significance. The Church meets men 
in both of these contrasted phases of 
their human_pilgrimage—in the 
unique events which mark each man 
and each generation from all others, 
the world of the “public order”; and 
in those deep inward happenings 
which every member of each genera- 
tion repeats closelv parallel 
fashion, the world of the “private 
order.” In the latter, the Church is 
the interpreter, counselor, confidant, 
support of individual men and 
women at those moments when lite 
matters most. In that context, the 


Church is a necessity, a central neces- 
sity, not by accident or coincidence, 
but because of the very nature of 
human life, because it has to do with 
the deepest realities of lite. 
However, it is the other pole of all 
human experience which claims our 
attention here. It is the Church as 
a world reality, as an actual or poten- 
tial influence of importance upon the 
desperate and tragic events of these 
times, with which we are majorly 
concerned at the moment. 


The Church as a World. Reality 
The Christian World Movement 
is three things, at least: 


1. It isan agency of manifold and 
immeasurable helpfulness to indt- 
viduals and communities. One sees 
this most clearly when he observes 
the Church at work amidst the most 
underprivileged, neglected, and 
needy, and among the world’s primi- 
tive peoples. 

Consider just one area in which 
the Church is doing an effective job: 
higher education for women. Visitors 
from other countries often find the 
American woman's college the most 
interesting and attractive feature of 
our national life. Through the 
Church American women have taken 
that contribution to the ends of the 
earth. Clear across the world one 
comes upon women’s colleges—in 
Japan and China and Korea, in 
India and the Near East, in Africa 
and Latin America—now firmly 
rooted and _ indigenous, growing 
vigorously as native plants. Among 
primitive peoples just emerging from 
the superstitions and binding mores 
of communal life, there would be 
small hope of even the most ele- 
mentary education for women were 
it not for Christian missions and 
their schools. Yet here women are 
advancing side by side with men in 
the parity of lite and thought and 
opportunity that is one of the noblest 
ideals of Christian civilization. 

History shows the Church to have 
been the prophetic pioneer into al- 
most every area of humanitarian 
service, educational advance, and 
social reform. There is no other or- 
ganization or movement reaching 
out toward every corner of the earth, 
toward every people and evey aspect 
of their life for health and enlight- 
enment, for reconciliation and re- 
demption. 
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World Move- 


2. The Christian 
ment is a force of very considerable 
importance for the life of individual 
nations. While it is true that a very 
large volume of the Church’s work is 
among depressed and needy peoples, 
there is strong evidence to support 
the claim that in the Orient Chris- 
tianity has made its strongest appeal 
to the cultured and educated leader- 
ship. 

In the most diverse circumstances, 
in every part of the world, and at 
every level of cultural and political 
advance—as the civilizing agency for 
a whole people, as the only mediator 
of healing, learning, morality, spirit- 
ual ideals amidst tribe after tribe of 
primitive folk; as chief source of 
leadership for public service among 
a suppressed nation; as the mightiest 
single force for the regeneration and 
emancipation of the most populous 
nations—the Christian Movement 
stands forth upon the record of his- 
tory as a formative influence otf 
quite incalculable dimensions. 

3g. The Christian Church ts a fac- 
tor within the world of nations. 
Clearly, the Church is not yet able 
to prevent war even though all hu- 
manity should be engulfed. This 
failure is partly due to the fact that 
while men talk of “Christian na- 
tions” and “Christian civilization,” 
Christian faith has furnished only a 
thin veneer over the selfishness and 
brutality of national policies; in 
every nation, real Christians are still 
a small minority. It is partly because 
Christians, while committed to the 
ideal of international order, are not 
vet converted to paying the price tor 
its realization either through their 
own sacrifices or through the sacri- 
fices of their respective nations. It is 
partly because the Church is not and 
should never be a political agency; 
it cannot and must not employ the 


measures that could halt dictators or 
assure the speedy triumph of peace 
and right in a world so largely under 
the rule of naked torce. 

On the other hand, the Christian 
Movement is preparing leadership 
for the better day that may lie beyond 
the darkness of this hour. In every 
nation it is raising up men and 
women committed to the achieve- 
ment of world peace, fully cognizant 
of the conditions of national sacri- 
fice by which alone it might be real- 
ized, and deeply schooled in_ the 
realitv of World Community through 
membership in the World Church. 


Can the Church Survive Revolution? 


But can the Church withstand the 
disintegrative forces which threaten 
to break our culture into fragments, 
especially in lands behind the iron 
or bamboo curtains where its living 
connections with the larger organism 
of World Christendom are severed 
and it must stand alone against per- 
version and persecution? 

In 1933 Hitler boasted to an as- 
sociate: “If I wanted to, I could de- 
stroy the Church in a few years. It 
is hollow and talse and rotten... . 
One push and the whole structure 
would collapse. ... Its day has gone.” 
Yet when the time of testing came to 
the Church in Germany, it of all the 
institutions in that land opposed the 
usurpation of freedom. To quote 
Dr. Albert Einstein’s well-known 
words: ““The universities were im- 
mediately silenced. The news- 
paper editors, whose flaming edi- 
torials had proclaimed their love of 
freedom, were silenced in a few short 
weeks. . Only the Church stood 
squarely across the path of Hitler's 
campaign for suppressing truth.” 

What about today’s tragic events? 
Can the Christian Church survive 
in China, Poland, Rumania, Hun- 


gary, Czechoslovakia, Russia? I vep. 
ture to forecast that in all these lands 
there will be one Institution—pos. 
sibly only one—which will survive 
uncorrupted in its loyalty to truth 
and freedom. It will be the Christian 
Church. It will be the local church 
at Main and Market Streets in the 
ereat cities and tiny hamlets. Behind 
every curtain, iron or bamboo, the 
Church still exists and acts, as the 
preserver of yesterday's heritage, the 
guardian of today’s best, the seed. 
plot of tomorrow's promise. 

The ground tor the hope for sur. 
vival of the Christian Church lies 
in the fact that it holds fast to the 
very nature of reality itself. The 
Light which shone in Christ and 
which continues to shine through 
the persons who bear his imprint 
and the institutions which worthily 
carry his name is the Light which 
shone at Creation. 

We go forth into days of deepen- 
ing darkness. It is possible, though 
by no means certain, that that dark. 
ness may close in on most of our 
world for our generation. Of what 
can we be confident? Of oné thing, 
at least: the one reality which is 
certain to survive, carrying with it 
through the darkness much of the 
accumulated riches of the past, ready 
to kindle new lights on the farther 
side of darkness, is—the Christian 
Movement in the World. 

We may hold that confidence be- 
cause that Movement, with all its 
weakness and its pettiness, its fail- 
ures and its follies and its infidelities, 
is the Bearer of the Ultimate Power 
of the Universe. It is the Bearer of 
the Light which cannot be extin- 
euished because it is lit from the 
Eternal Light of God Himself. 
Against that Power, no human force 
can finally prevail. That Light, no 
man-made darkness can extinguish. 


“Knowledge is not enough. . . . Unless we can anchor our knowledge to moral foundations, the ulti- 


mate result will be dust and ashes. . 


Fosdick 


. . The towering enemy of man is not his science but his moral 


“Our problem is within ourselves. We have found the means to blow the world, physically, apart. 
Spiritually, we have yet to find the means to put together the world’s broken pieces.’’—Governor 


Thomas Dewey 


“Men's ability to control the physical depends upon the moral. . . . There is no short cut. It is not 
possible by a stroke of the pen to make up for accumulated moral deficiencies.’’—John Foster Dulles 


“Humanity is in danger of being trapped in this world by its moral adolescence. Our knowledge of 
science has already outstripped our capacity to control it. . . . The world has achieved brilliance with- 
out wisdom, power without conscience. Ours is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants.’’—General 


Omar N. Bradley. 


(Quoted from the Introduction to God in Education, by Henry P. Van Dusen.) 
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GRACE SLOAN OVERTON, nationally known consultant on home and family life, 
highlights a question which thousands of young people are asking: 


SHOULD THE EMERGENCY 
SPEED OUR MARRIAGE? 


WHEN a great national emergency 
breaks, young men and women must 
take full responsibility for their own 
decisions concerning marriage. No 
one can decide for you. You are the 
one who must think the problem 
through and then try to thread your 
wav, with mature integrity, toward 
the realization of your love in mar- 
riage and parenthood. 

How to manage your natural 
urees; how iw compensate for ex- 


agverated loneliness when tamuiuliar 


props and guides have disappeared; 
how to have a satisfying romance 


leading to a personally rewarding 


marriage and to a measure of 
security for your children—all of 
this in the midst of a haunting un- 
certainty concerning the kind of 
world in which your marriage and 
family must live—calls for more 
than a pat moral code and the latest 
statistical announcement based on a 
recent survey. It calls for a 
reality combined with spiritual 
quality which may even find better 
social patterns than we now know. 
In other words ?t ts strictly up to you. 


basic 


Keeping Relationships Straight 

Marriage under the most tavor- 
able circumstances does not thrive 
on enchanted ground. It grapples 
with sensitive, and even primitive 
urges, 

The attraction and physical chal- 
lenge between men and women is 
intricately wrought in physical 
structure. To talk about its social 
and psychological and spiritual im- 
portance before one accepts and un- 
derstands this primary life-giving 
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energy—usually called sex-energy— 
is to become a victim of morbid 
virtue. Many people are paying a 
ghastly price tor this type of shallow 
and evasive virtue. 

You cannot repeal nature; rather 
vou nurture and direct its expression. 
But first you accept its reality and 
see its significance. And this means 
to control and direct this energy 
toward personality and social and 
spiritual meaningtulness. One soon 
sees, if he be intelligent, that this 
life-giving energy created between a 
man and a woman is much more 


than bio-chemistry. Much otf your 


own destiny, as well as that of un- 
born generations, depends on how 
your day and generation manages its 
expression. One is not counted wise 
merely because he says nothing; so 
one is not virtuous merely because 
he never mentions sex. 

To realize that one may be physi- 
cally attracted simply because he has 
a good human mechanism will often 
keep him trom faking love and en- 
tering into an impossible marriage. 
Very often I have counseled young 
men who find themselves in physical 
involvement which is pushing them 
into a marriage which is almost 
certain to fail. 

Since the start of the Korean War 
I have counseled many more than 
the usual number of students who 
are being forced into hasty marriage 
because of unexpected pregnancy. 
One of the most common situations 
among these is that in which a col- 
lege man dates a high school girl. 
Popenoe found in his study of elope- 
ments that two-thirds of the mar- 


riages ended in failure when the 
elopement was motivated by fear of 
pregnancy.' 

If you areacomplete person, facing 
life with integrity and mature un- 
derstanding, you cannot allow your- 
self to enter casually into a merely 
physical relationship. If you can ac- 
cept yourself as a dynamic human 
being who has learned to interpret, 
control, sublimate his urges 
toward a good marriage and satisfy- 
ing parenthood, you will have gone 
lar in deciding whom and when you 
should marry. 


Reckon With the Institution 
of Marriage 

The institutionalizing of the mat- 
ing between a man and a woman has 
been a long, hard, slow process. 
The taming of primitive passions 
and making them include caressing 
tenderness and protection of the be- 
loved; creating love and protection 
toward the offspring; building 
mutual love and fidelity between 
parents and their children; weaving 
all these into one family pattern— 
this has indeed been a slow and dit- 
ficult achievement. And this institu- 
tion of marriage and family, so pro- 
found and so weighted with destiny, 
is something you simply cannot 
ignore. No emergency can entirely 
efface it. 

One night shortly after World 
War II, after an open forum on a 
state university campus, four young 
men, all under twenty-three, guided 
me into a classroom. “We are all 
victims of war-marriage,” they ex- 

| Modern Marriage by Paul Popenoe. P. 
225. Macmillan. 1940. 
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plained. “Each ot us is divorced. We 
are not so much bowed down with 
personal griet over the loss of our 
wives, but we are confronted with 
the liability of our divorces, our 


failures in marriage.” These were 
not uncouth chaps; actually, they 
were delightful personalities and in 
some respects they were superior. 
Why did they feel so little persona! 
loss? Merely because they had never 
truly possessed anything which to 
them was precious. They had not 
really known the girls they married 
and were not old enough at the time 
to understand and accept the insti- 
tution of marriage. But nonetheless 
these young men were now con- 
fronted by the institution of mar- 
riage and with its solid place in our 
society. For they now find that girls 
whom they regard as really de- 
sirable look upon their divorces as 
a distinct liability. 


Keep Your Head 

The “bomb-shelter” brotherhood 
of wartime has proven itself to be 
short-lived. And most marriages that 
are simply “war-marriages” are fore- 
doomed to failure. Emergencies have 
a way of not lasting forever, but the 
business-of-family goes on. The 
problem is to see all the legitimate 
questions about one’s marriage. 
under the light of normal times 
rather than under the false light of 
an emergency. 


When the emergency has faded— 
then, if not now—you must ask: 
What about differences in, age? and, 
What is the best age at which to 
marry? and, Is one Cathalic and the 
other a Protestant? and, D@ the two 
know each other well? and, Have 
they thought together in a mature 
way about the children marriage 
normally means? 

What are the answers to these 
questions, apart trom the emergency: 
What is good normal procedure? 

Across from me in the diner sit 
two men in uniform. One speaks 
of his wite only sixteen 
maybe left her with child . . . wonder- 
ing if she’ll be happy at home with 
her mother while all the other kids 
she knows are out running around. 
Then his companion spoke: ‘This 
is a poor time to think about that!”’ 

Sixteen! No time to. establish 
maturity. Such situations highlight 
the tendency of college men to go 
with high school girls. All over the 
country I’m finding that, and voung 
girls left behind by husbands in 
uniform to bear their children in 
heart-wrenching immaturity. Chil- 
dren who, after the emergency, must 
face the risk of their parents’ tailure 
to keep their marriage going in 
normal times. Should such couples 
have consummated marriage because 
there was an emergency: No, for 
the marriage was not promising of 
success in ordinary times. 


But there was that fine group of 
college senior women last January 
whose marriages had long beep 
anticipated and the date set for 
June of 1951. Their men were due 
to enter service. As one met them 
she felt there was no need to ask 
about survey findings to confirm 
the promise they showed of good 
family living. Then they added one 
more evidence: they were deliber. 
ately advancing their marriage dates 
to January and February of 1951. Ir 
might cost them a delay in getting 
the diploma. They might be doing 
the very normal thing of bearing q 
child while their husbands were 
away from them. But they’d do jr 
as somewhat mature and prepared 
wives. And the fact of it would keep 
alive in each case the husband’; 
sense of having a “family” stake in 
the homeland! His family life on. 


going. 
Courage! Marriages-in-the-emer. 
gency, ves. The dates somewhat 


advanced, yes. But good marriages, 
proper marriages. Marriages to 
show once more the true stuff of 
young adulthood in recognizing the 
institution of marriage—and_keep- 
ing their heads! 

Should the emergency speed your 
marriage? Only if it is a good mar- 
riage by normal standards and if 
your best thought and most sincere 
feeling unite to say a confident and 
reasoned “Yes.”’ 


30,000 Foreign Students Set Record 


Enrollment of foreign students in 
United States colleges has now reached 
a record high of 30,000, according to 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. Engineering is the most popular 
subject among them, with the liberal 
arts and social sciences in second and 
third place. 

A large factor in the growing influx 
of students from abroad is that young 
people are coming in large numbers 
for the first time from many countries 
of Africa, the Near East and Asia. 

They are studying in 1,400 institu- 
tions of the USA. Universities with 
more than 1,000 foreign students are: 
Columbia,1414; University of Cali- 
fornia, 1,232, and New York University, 

A 1930 check made by the institute 


showed only one student here from 
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Afghanistan, and today there are sixty- 
six. There were two Burmese in 1930, 
and eighty-eight are here now. No one 
from the Gold Coast of Africa was 
studying here then, and this vear there 
are seventy-eight students. 

There are 3,549 Chinese students 
here now, and their special problem is 
engaging the attention of Washington 
government officials. The institute's re- 
port does not give the total number of 
students from Soviet-controlled coun- 
tries but says that these students are 
assumed to be refugees or emigres not 
planning to leave this country after this 
academic year. 

Many of the foreign students are 
here under the Smith-Mundt Act of 
1948, which provides travel grants, and 
under programs of the Department of 
State and the armed forces for financ- 
ing students from occupied areas.— 
New York Times. 
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Death, Dimension Life 


JOSEPH F. KING 


ONCE MORE, with the threat of 
war, death comes prematurely close 
to thousands of young men of col- 
lege and university age, and less di- 
rectly yet painfully close to their 
fellow-students and families. Death 
is never far away from any one of us 
at anv time: the moment we are 
born we begin to move toward it 
and every day thousands of people 
draw their last breaths. But in the 
widespread experience of death 
which war always means there are 
dimensions of poignancy and trage- 
dv which the accidental deaths of 
peace-time and the “normal” death 
of old age do not contain. 

If we are to face with some spirit- 
ual adequacy the special problems 
of death in war we need a view of 
death as large as the whole of life, 
for our philosophy of lite involves, 
or ought to, a philosophy of death. 

First of all, death is a biological 
fact, a part of the biological process 
and as such is natural and inevit- 
able. On this level not only is death 
natural and inevitable; if it did not 
exist, it has been said, we would be 
forced. to’ invent a substitute. Since 
the space within this universe is 
finite and limited, the constant com- 
ing of new generations depends 
upon the constant passing of the 
older generations. Thus, death is not 
the price of sin, but the price of our 
willingness to grant to future gen- 
erations the experience of life we 
have known. So argues, and I think 
persuasively, Professor William E. 
Hocking in his little book, The 
Meanings of Life and Death. 

lo come early in one’s life to the 
realization of the naturalness of 
death in the sense of its inevitabilits 
and its over-all desirability, is part 
of becoming mature and at the same 
lume it is a start toward a philoso- 
phy of death. 


JOSEPH F. KING is pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Oberlin, Ohio. He led 
the daily worship service in the National Stu- 
dent Assembly, last December. 
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For a second thing, I have found 
help in Douglas Steere’s phrase, “‘dy- 
ing little deaths’—the child start- 
ing off to school is a little death for 
the parents; graduation from high 
school and later from college—each 
of these is a “little death” for the 
elders. Part of the advantage of hav- 
ing pets in childhood is that pets 
die and children confront 
death, not in its fullest sweep yet 
in a meaningful way. 

We reach a third stage or level of 
meaning when we realize that every 
lite is a bundle of hopes, possibili- 
ties and potentialities. For the gift 
otf life we must ever give thanks and 
stand in reverent respect for its pos- 
sibilities of growth. And even if a 
lite comes to its visible ending be- 
fore its years are long or many of 
its possibilities realized, Christian 
faith bids us give thanks, albeit 
tremblingly and with a catch in the 
throat. 

I suppose every parent must have 
asked him or herself what the death 
of a little child would mean. Once 
when I asked myself that question 
the answer I framed was, “That 
would be the bitterest of experi- 
ences for me but I would say, or 
hope I could say, ‘I am _ eternally 
grateful for what this child has 
meant to me and while its death 
would mean a_ lonesome place 
against the sky, that lonesome place 
would have tenderness in it and 


around it.’"” In a profounder vein 
than originally intended, we can 
say, “Tis better to have loved and 
lost, than not to have loved at all.” 

To the extent that love and 
friendship give to life worth and 
meaning, life becomes less a quan- 
titative and more a qualitative thing. 
And while a premature ending of 
that love and friendship causes deep 
pain and sorrow, death does not 
negate the qualitative significance 
of these experiences. Indeed, the 
brevity of all human relationships 
give them a certain preciousness. 

I reach another level of meaning 
in death when I realize that while I 
find no validity or help in the idea 
that God’s will and providence con- 
trol the end of each life, I do be- 
lieve that the whole of life, includ- 
ing death, comes within the scope of 
God's love and wisdom. This means 
that death is not an ultimate, final 
fact of life. God and his purposes 
alone are ultimate. This is not to 
deny that death is real or that it is 
a part of the hard and even tragic, 
experiences of life. It does mean that 
death is qualified by something still 
more ultimate and meaningful. The 
Christian grieves but “not as those 
without hope” or with a bottomless 
grief. 

Finally, let us ask what lies be- 
vond death? Only “social immortali- 
ty,’ the immortality of influence, of 
great causes and purposes? Does the 
individual also live beyond the ex- 
perience we call death? Let me savy 
quickly that I believe personality 
has an eternal dimension, that it is 
immortal, that it lives beyond death. 
But having said that, let me hasten 
to add that this belief is not a pri- 
mary one but rather a secondary 
and derived one, a belief intimated 
by and growing out of other beliefs. 

I am always uncomfortable when 
| hear a person say, frantically and 
tenaciously, ““There must be a life 
after death, else this life has no 
meaning.” That, I suspect, is to put 
the cart before the horse. The most 
persuasive intimations of a life to 
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come arise out of the deep meanings © 


and purposes we sense and come 
upon in this life. There is, to be 
sure, much in this life which is not 
meaningful or purposeful. There 1s 
much that needs redemption. But 
even if there were only the clash of! 
good evil, of meaningfulness 
and meaninglessness, within the 
present stream of time, I for one am 
ready to pronounce it good, worth 
the struggle; very good and very 
much worth the struggle! If there 
were only the present dimension of 


The article that follows is a speech delivered 
by Federal Judge Medina at the annual din- 
ner of the Church Club of New York, February 
5, 1951. Readers will recall that Judge Medina 
presided over the prolonged trial of eleven 
Communist leaders in New York in 1949. 


WHILE there is much in the Bible 
about judges, I do not recall any oc- 
casion on which a judge has been 
called upon to discuss the impact of 
religion upon the performance of 
the judicial function. Perhaps this is 
because this is an intimate matter, 
thoughts about which one is likely 
to keep to oneself. In any event, I 
have chosen as my subject here to- 
night, “The Judge and His God.” 
If the subject has not been discussed 
before, it is high time that someone 
did so, for I rather suspect that my 
own experiences, which I am about 
to relate to you, are typical of those 
of most American judges and doubt- 
less of others, too. 

As you will see, my address is di- 
vided into two parts. The first has 
to do with the subject of humility, 
and the second with the subject of 
prayer. 


Early Faith 

I suppose I am a more or less 
tvpical American. From boyhood I 
have had an implicit and unques- 
tioning faith, which I got when | at- 
tended the classes in the Episcopal 
Church at Ossining, New York, in 
preparation for my _ confirmation 
when I was a_ boy at_ prepara- 
tory school. Like most other people 
I know, I wanted to be a _ better 
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time lite would be tragic but not 
catastrophic and futile. 

But I believe that there is an- 
other dimension of time, an eternal 
dimension. And the eternal dimen- 
sion holds and means not only the 
redemption of the evil, recalcitrant 
and the wayward: it means too the 
fulfilment of the incomplete, the 
partial, the arrested and the _ too- 
soon-ended. This fulfilment would 
mean the coming to fruition of all 
the purposes of God, including the 
creation of every last person in 


HAROLD R. MEDINA 


Christian; but, as I look back over 
the years, I find that I did compara- 
tively little to put this wishful think- 
ing into effect. As a law student and 
as a lawyer, I fought hard for what 
I thought was right, and I had a deep 
and almost passionate interest in the 
rules of law and the history of their 
development. They were the tools of 
my trade and I worked hard with 
them. 

It was not long after I became a 
judge that I began to feel a new sense 
of responsibility. It 1s something very 
difhcult to explain. It was not simply 
that I wanted to be right and that I 
took my duties seriously. There came 
a feeling that everything I did, even 
the decision of nice questions of in- 
terpretation of mere rules of pro- 
cedure, was in some way becoming 
a part of a huge fabric which on the 
whole was part and parcel of the 
moral law governing mankind and 
which must of necessity be of divine 
origin. 

As I passed upon the credibility of 
witnesses and as I wrote my opinions 
and formulated my judgments, | 
gradually came to realize that I was 
weaving my small part of this huge 
fabric; and I knew that I would not 
perform my task aright unless I was 
constantly mindful of the fact that 
all these matters, large and small, 
would be mere futility unless I tried 


whom there is the image of God 
and the capacity for sonship to God. 

That this is an audacious belief ] 
do not deny; that it is an act of 
faith I gladly admit. As an act of 
faith, however, it arises, I think, far 
less from any “wishful thinking” 
about my own ultimate future jn 
this universe and far more from an 
evaluation of the world in which 
we live which has at the heart of jit 
a God of such love and tender po- 
tency that nothing he created is ever 
lost. 


THE JUDGE AND HIS GOD 


to make each one fit into its proper 
place in the moral law’ which 
governed all. 

Right here is the part that is dif- 
ficult to explain. I was still reasoning 
as a lawyer. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of law were the same. I was 
suull manipulating the techniques of 
my profession as before. But there 
was some subtle force, the impact of 
which was new to me, which was 
spiritual in quality. It was as though 
someone were always watching me 
and telling me to make very sure that 
my rulings and my decisions were 
fundamentally right and just. 

You know we judges are the 
servants of the people, as are all 
government officials in our particular 
type of democracy. But I think it 
will not be difficult for you to see, 
from the things I have been telling 
vou about, that it didn’t take me 
very long to perceive that we judges 
are the servants of someone else too, 
And I often think of these words 
from Luke: “... he that is greatest 
among you, let him be as_ the 
vounger; and he that is chief, as he 
that doth serve. 

“For whether is greater, he that 
sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? 
is not he that sitteth at meat? but | 
am among you as he that serveth.” 

The real meaning of humility 
was not felt by me until I was myself 
a judge and found myself struggling 
with forces too great and too com- 
plicated for me to fathom. I saw in 
a new light the difficulties that be. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Judge Medina is saying to the members of a 

press conference that America’s way of life 

depends on the integrity of its judicial system 
and of the judges in that system. 


set one in the search tor truth and 
justice. 

This was particularly true when 
| suddenly found myself in the vor- 
tex of the trial of the Communists, 
inthe midst of the play of great forces 
upon which, for all I know, the 
destiny of the human race may hang. 
Later it suddenly dawned upon me 
that some queer turn in the wheel 
of tate had singled me out, for the 
moment, to feel the impact of 
America’s love of justice. And the 
result was what must be inevitable 
under the circumstances, that I 
found myself to be a very small and 
insignificant particle in the scheme 
of things. It has been an extraordi- 
nary experience. So much for the 
first part of what I have to say. 

Now as to prayer. Fortunately for 
me, | was taught to pray from so 
early a time that I cannot remember 
going to bed at night without saying 
my prayers. And only once in all 
these vears have I failed to do so. I 
remember that occasion very vividly. 
It was my first night in boarding 
school, when I was about fourteen 
vears old. And in all the excitement 
of my room at school and my new 
roommate, and in the general be- 
wilderment, I forgot to say my 
prayers. 

Well, in the course of time I be- 
came a judge. I need not tell you 
that the toughest part of the judge's 
work is sentencing the people who 
are convicted or who plead guilty to 
the various offenses. I had always 
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wondered what I should do if at the 
time of sentence some prisoner was 
impudent to me. It seems so clear 
that in the stress of such an occasion 
the judge should not mete out a 
greater punishment from some fteel- 
ing of personal pique. 


Prayer and a Verdict 

One day this happened to me. 
Most of you probably do not know 
about it but the fact is that, with 
these millions of government checks 
that go out through the mail from 
day to day, many are placed in these 
mailboxes on the ground floor of 
walk-up apartment houses and tene- 
ments, and they furnish constant 
temptation to people in distress or 
people of naturally predatory in- 
stincts. Most of the time they get 
caught and, as it is a federal offense, 
they come betore the judges of my 
court. 

On this particular 
woman who, it was plainly to be 
seen, would soon become a mother, 
came before me, and I struggled away 
with the probation report and with 
questions and so on, to see what I 
should do. She suddenly burst out 
and gave me a tongue-lashing that 
was a work of art. After reflecting for 
a moment or two, 1 made up my 
mind that it would not be right to 
sentence her that day, and so, over 
her resounding protests, I put the 
matter off for a week. 


occasion a 


The following Sunday I was sitting 
In my pew at St. James Church when 
the rector, at a certain point in the 
services, said that he would pause 
for a moment or two so that every 
member of the congregation could 
make a silent praver in connection 
with whatever matter was troubling 
him. I do not remember that having 
been done before, but I suppose it 
has. Anyway, I prayed for that 
woman just as hard and as fervently 
as I knew how; and a day or two 
later she was back there in court 
standing before me. I told her all 
about what I had _ been going 
through. I told her that I had prayed 
for her in church, just as I have 
been telling you. I shall not make a 
long story of it. But the outcome was 
that I gave her a suspended sentence, 
and I do not think there is very 
much chance that she will be in my 
court or any other court again. 


Crisis of a Historic Trial 

I do not see why a judge should 
be ashamed to say that he prays tor 
divine guidance and for strength to 
do his duty. Indeed, there came a 
time, not so long after the incident 
I have just described, when I did the 
most sincere and most fervent pray- 
ing that I ever did in my lite. 

As I mentioned in passing, at the 
beginning of this address, I suddenly 
found myself in the midst of that 
trial of the Communists. It took me 
a long time to realize what they were 
irving to do to me. But as I got 
weaker and weaker, and found the 
burden difficult to bear, I sought 
strength from the one Source that 
never fails. 

Let me be specific. There came a 
time when, doubtless due to previous 
planning, one of the defendants was 
on the stand and he refused to answer 
a question, pleading a supposed con- 
stitutional privilege which obviously 
had no application. I gave him time 
to consult with his counsel about it; 
I held the matter in abeyance over- 
night to make sure that I was making 
no misapplication of the law; and 
then the next day, Friday, June 3g, 
of the year 1949, I sentenced him to 
prison for thirty days, unless he 
should sooner purge himself of con- 
tempt by answering the question. 

Pandemonium broke loose. The 
other ten defendants and _ their 
lawyers, and many of the spectators, 
rose to their feet; there was a great 
shouting and hullabaloo, and several 
of the defendants started toward the 
bench. In all that excitement, I felt 
just as calm as I do now when I speak 
to vou. I did not raise my voice over 
the tone which you hear me use now: 
and I singled out several of those 
men, identified the language they 
were using, got it on the record, and 
sentenced each of them to imprison- 
ment for the balance of the trial. 

And I tell you, as I stand here, 
that mv unguided will alone and 
such self-control as I possess were un- 
equal to this test. If ever a man felt 
the presence of someone beside him, 
strengthening his will and giving 
him aid and comfort, it was I on 
that day. 

After all is said and done, it is not 
we who pull the strings. We are not 
the masters, but the servants of our 
Master's will; and it is well that we 
should know it to be so. 
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Blessed is the man who trusts in the Lord, 
To whom the Lord is his confidence! 

He shall be like a tree planted by waters, 
That sends out its roots to the stream; 
And is not afraid when heat comes, 

For its leaves remain green; 

Nor is anxious in a year of drought, 

For it ceases not to bear fruit. 


—Book of Jeremiah 


The Kingdom that Is God’s 


A SERVICE OF WORSHIP AND DEDICATION 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 

The kingdom of heaven may be compared to leaven which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, till it was all leavened. The 
kingdom of heaven is like a treasure hidden in a field, which a man 
found and covered up; then in his joy he goes and sells all that he 
has and buys that field. The kingdom of heaven is like a net which was 
thrown into the sea and gathered fish of every kind; when it was full, 
men drew it ashore and sat down and sorted the good into vessels but 
threw the bad away. The kingdom of heaven is like a merchant in search 
of fine pearls, who, on finding one pearl of great value, went and sold 
all that he had and bought it. Seek ye first the kingdom of God. 


NARRATOR: 
We see about us the clamor of strife and greed . . . and hear through- 
out the world the words of war .. . and feel within ourselves the pangs 
of fear .. . and we look for an answer. But instead of one clear answer 
we hear a confusion of voices . . . many voices shouting . . . shouting 
to be heard. 


FIRST VOICE: 
America . . . America speaks to the world today. With our power and 
initiative and wealth we can eventually make the whole world like free 
America. . . . We are going to see that our nation stays free and happy 
. . that’s why we are building more bombs . . . we must protect our 
American way of life. Hasn’t our capitalism produced the highest standard 
of living in the world? Where else could the world turn to, if not to 
Christian America? 


NARRATOR: 
But faintly . . . faintly . . . | hear other voices speaking in America. | 
hear the cry of a baby who has not had enough to eat this week... . | 
hear the clamor of many groups selfishly striving for their own interests 
. . . labor and management. . . . Democrat and Republican . . . white 
men and Negroes. .. . | hear the death-cry of a mother in the pain of 
childbirth; the family could not “afford” a doctor. . . . | hear, too, 
the shouting of a politician in the midst of squalor and illiteracy; yet 
he declares that “all we want is to be left alone.” . . . | hear these 
many voices, and | ask myself .. . can this America, this divided America, 
save the world? 

| hear still another voice . . 


SECOND VOICE: 
The people of the world will never learn to live together until the masses 
are educated. It is the lack of education that is the basis of our economic 


. @ quiet voice. It is saying: 


difficulties . . . and economic unrest is what causes trouble in the world. 
Always it is the ignorant and illiterate who have started these crises. 
Yes, when we can get the masses educated . . . then the other ills will 
be overcome. 
NARRATOR: 
| look at certain highly educated persons and recall the unethical methods 


they have used to get ahead . . . and it frightens me. | look at our 
educational institutions and see so much of truth being stifled and 
pushed beneath the surface . . . because the teacher may be labeled 
“aq red” if he speaks of these things . . . or because the truth gives the 
lie to certain “sacred traditions.” And | think of Germany, once possessor 
of the greatest educational system of history . . . and remember the con- 
fusion, injustice and death which were products of that educational 


system ...1 remember . . . and | ask myself . . . is education the 
answer? 
But now let us hear from the “good people” of the world . . . they seem 


convinced that their answer is the right one. 
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THIRD VOICE: 
The trouble with the world is that people have turned away from the 
church. The church is the house of God. . . . If more people were church. 


goers we would have no need of social legislation and of labor unions . .. 
and we'd have an end to dirty politics. Yes, the church is the only 
righteous organization left on earth today. 


NARRATOR: 

Let us look at the church. (Pause) . . . | see a spire, rising tall and 
beautiful . . . and within its shadow | see a one-room hovel sheltering 
a family of six. ... 1 see that the fine carpets and great organ have 
been bought with money the church members have wrung from the 
laborers in their employ. . . . | see the beautiful doors of the church 
closing against a young Negro girl who has come to worship there. . . 

| see these things and | ask myself, Does the church have the answer? 

| hear an aged voice . . . perhaps one so old who may also be wise 
enough to give us the answer to our question: 


FOURTH VOICE: 

Alas, | can give you no answer. | have spent a lifetime in the struggle 
against evil and injustice . . . and | am tired, and weary and dis- 
illusioned. But you, the youth of the world, will give the answer to our 
new world. You, the college youth, have honesty and courage. You, the 
new generation .. . you are the hope of the world. 


NARRATOR: 

Oh, no! Don’t say that! We ore not honest and courageous and good! 
Just look at us .. . look at the leaders on our campus. . . bickering 
among ourselves for the name of chief. Look at us spending hundreds of 
dollars on one fraternity dance . . . while a German student dies of 
tuberculosis that just a few of those dollars could cure. Look at the 
complacent and self-righteous who call themselves Christians . . . be- 
cause they have distributed a few Christmas baskets, and shed a few 
tears, and held some meetings in which they chatted a few moments 
about the theories of God . . . look at them running around in ceaseless 


activity with no idea of direction or purpose! | am one of them .. . and 
| know! 
| too am one of them... 1am one of all these answers . . . of America 


. and education ... and the church .. . | am a part of every one 
of them. | have thought that | was looking for an answer outside myself 
. and now in everything | turn to | find | am a part of the answer. 
.. . But in all these answers | see weakness . . . and evil . . . and in- 


justice... . | see these faults in myself too . . . sins of pettiness . 
and self-seeking ... and pride... . 
PRAYER: 


O God, we have looked for the answer within ourselves . . . and we 
have found no answer. Can it be that thou hast made us insecure in 
earthly things, that we must perforce seek thee out and find our strength 
in thee? There can be no answer . . . except as we make ourselves ready 
so that thou canst speak through us . . . whether it be America . . . or 
the Church . . . or in ourselves . . . all truth comes from thee and thee 
alone! Father . . . we have so little to bring to thee . . . and there is 
so much in us that must be cleansed. . . . If thou canst use us for thy 
purpose in the world, we do here dedicate ourselves to thee. Amen. 


This service was prepared by Marie Edwards, Director of the YWCA in 
the University of South Carolina. 
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Edited by Dorothy Berkley Phillips 
Lucille M. Nixon 
Elizabeth Boyden Howes 
A remarkably sound synthesis of psy- 
chological and religious insight on: 
THE WAY (its conditions and psy- 
chological implications) ; 
THE TECHNIQUES (for progression 
on the Way); THE OUTCOMES. 
This book is a treasure of religious de- 
votion.—Nels F. S. Ferre 
A valuable contribution to an important 
kind of literature—Aldous Huxley 
A labor of love and one of the most 
impressive of our generation. 
—D. Elton Trueblood 
This book is a “must” for students, re- 


ligious workers and professors. 
—Winnifred Wygal 


525 pages $4.50 
from bookstores or 


RICHARD R. SMITH 


120 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


May Have 
Lif 


By DANIEL T. NILES | 


| “D. T. Niles, one of the outstanding 
younger churchmen of the younger 
churches, has written a book which 
sets forth in clear and forceful expres- 
sion the basic nature and task of | 
Evangelism. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“To read this book is in many ways | 
like undergoing a conversion experi- 

| ence. I trust that this book may have 

a wide reading, for it has something | 

to say which will be a stimulant and 

a guide to the church in these days.”’ 

—k. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. | 


Published in association with the 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVE- | 
MENT FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


$1.50 at your bookseller 


| HARPER & BROTHERS | 
New York 16, N. Y. | 
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CHRISTIAN’S QUEST 


SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY. George A. 
Buttrick. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $2.75. 


Students know Dr. Buttrick as a 
popular and effective leader in college 
Religious Emphasis Weeks. They know 
him also for his books which are deep- 
ly spiritual and at the same time so 
“down to earth.” 

This book, sub-titled “The Essence 
of our Christian Faith,’ comes at just 
the right time, for many voung people 
these days are asking about the rela- 
tionship of worship to reason, and of 
prayer to intellectual affirmations and 
intellectual doubts. This book meets 
such inquirers in the crux of these spir- 
itual problems. 

Other young people who have not 
vet achieved the riches of prayer are 
asking, What and where is God? and 
Who was Jesus Christ and what does 
He mean today? and, Is not the con- 
ception of the Holy Spirit a worn-out 
ecclesiastical idea? And that time-hon- 
ored query, Must one belong to the 
Church in order to honor God and be 
a Christian? Anyone who is an honest 
seeker will be helped by the way this 
author works out these questions with 
his readers. 

Dr. Buttrick also discusses such dif- 
ficult aspects of Christian belief as: Di- 
vine forgiveness and its implications 
for mankind; the eternal character of 
all life, and the meaning which Chris- 
tlanity assigns to such reality. At this 
point, the author is ready to lead into 
the place of worship. By an amazingly 
clear and meaningful study of the Lord’s 
Prayer he explains prayer and identifies 
it with what we believe. 

This is a source book for those who 
want help in understanding and acting 
upon the Christian faith. It is a book 
to study and to re-read.—W. W. 


DOCTOR’S CREDO 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF MEDICAL PRAC- 
TICE. By Willard L. Sperry. 185 pp. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber. $2.50. 


“Divine is the work to subdue pain,” 
said Hippocrates, and the profession of 
medicine has always been second only 
to the ministry in dealing with man’s 
innermost emotions. Now, with our 
knowledge of the effects of emotional 
tensions upon the body, there is even 
more need for doctor and minister to 
work hand in hand. It is fitting, then, 
that this volume on medical ethics 
should be written by the Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. But his book 
is far more than a code for physicians. 


Specifically, it is something which has 
been badly needed for a long time, not 
only by doctors but by all professional 
persons, a modern “Religio Medici.” 

Present-day medical practice uncovers 
problems which seem different from 
those which led to the codes of Ham- 
murabi and Hippocrates, and doctors 
are prone, in ultra-specialistic 
world, to lose sight of fundamentals. 
This drift is evident in the recent 
furor over euthanasia, to which Dean 
Sperry devotes two chapters; it was 
marked in the activities of doctors in 
Germany during the Nazi atrocities. 
And yet, as this book points out, the 
fundamentals have not changed: the 
good of the individual patient must 
always be the ultimate concern of the 
physician. Young doctors in particular 
are prone to look upon their patients 
as cases, to be pigeonholed impersonal- 
ly by disease.—FRANK G. SLAUGHTER, in 
the New York Times 


WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
MINISTRY 


THE MINISTRY. Edited by J. Richard Spann. 

Abingdon. $2.00. 

Because seminaries are more crowded 
than ever in history, and the ministry 
has aroused new thoughtfulness among 
thousands of college students, this sym- 
posium by seventeen Christian leaders 
is of special usefulness. It is made up 
of transcribed addresses from a Meth- 
odist conference on ministerial training, 
with the unevenness which always char- 
acterizes such a shared job. Names 
known to students are certainly here: 
Coffin, Sizoo, Sockman, Otis Rice, Hilt- 
ner, Trueblood, and others. The book's 
division into the minister's prerequisites, 
his work, and his personal life, is help- 
ful; even the appended biographical 
notes about authors are _ instructive 
about the varieties of the Christian min- 
Istrv. 

The book does sum up much wisdom 
about the ministry for today, and be- 
cause it lends itself even to piecemeal 
reading, it will be particularly useful 
among students.—J.O.N. 
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NEWS 


These campus “‘datelines” reflect 
some of the real concerns of stu- 
dents. Discussion group planners 
may find reproduceable ideas 
here. . 


Publish Political Action Forum 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H.— 
The Political Action Commission of 
the CA has published Volume I, Num- 
ber, 1, of the Political Action Commis- 
sion Forum. The first issue deals with a 
pro and con discussion of the New 
Hampshire Hart Laws requiring loyal- 
ty oaths of teachers. 


The Things that Stand Firm 
WATERVILLE, Maine.—Colby College's 
Religious Emphasis Week was based 
upon the theme, “The Things that Re- 
main in a Changing World.” Panel dis- 
cussions considered things which remain 
in a changing world: belief, standards 
for personal living and for social living. 
Bull sessions in campus residences and 
personal conferences helped clarify ob- 
scure points. The Colby Inter-Faith As- 
sociation sponsored the program, with 
Chaplain Clifford Osborne as their Ad- 
ViSOr.—WENDELL PEABODY. 


Ohio Students Hold Citizenship Day 


coLuMBUSs, Olio—The House of Rep- 
resentatives here had to pass a resolu- 
tion to make it possible to hold the 
Students Citizenship Day program in 
the House Chambers. The sessions 
opened with a devotional period led 
by three Ohio Wesleyan students. Sena- 
tor Marshall traced the procedure by 
which a bill becomes law, and gave a 
summary of the important bills before 
the House. Then a student panel dis- 
cussed the relationship between our 
program of domestic welfare and _ re- 
armament. Governor Lauche arrived in 
time to close the morning session with 
a talk in which he emphasized the im- 
portance of politics as a vocation. 

In the afternoon, after a tour of the 
State Capital, John Bowers introduced 
the resource speakers: Dr. Milton 
Wright, Wilberferce, on “The United 
Nations”; David F. Stafford, Olio State, 
“United States Foreign Policy’; Rever- 
end Alan Herman on “Domestic Polli- 
cy’; Charles H. Wilson, Ohio State, 
“The European Situation”; M. P. Gil- 
patrick, Ohio State, “Asia.” Alice Hill, 
Gerald Zeller and Jim Stevenson, Ohio 
State, were the student leaders. 

This is the third annual event of its 
kind for the Ohio students. This year's 
group numbered 140, with the follow- 
ing colleges represented: Wilberforce, 
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Cincinnati, Ohio State, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Oberlin, Ashland, Bluffton, Capital, 
Miami, Lake Erie and Otterbein. The 
event was jointly sponsored by the Ohio 
State YWCA and YMCA under the co- 
chairmanship of Ann Middleton and 
Lyman Higgins. 


Conflict in the Social Order 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Recognizing the need for a criti- 
cal analysis of the theoretical as well as 
the practical issues involved in the cur- 
rent international crisis, the YWCA and 
fourteen other campus organizations 


held five discussions on “Conflict in the 


Social Order.” Four professors spoke on 
“The Ideology of Interest,” “The Prob- 
lem of Might and Right,” “The AIl- 
ternatives That Face Us,” “The Future 
of Illusions’; and the event closed with 
a panel discussion on the theme of the 


SCTICs. 


Student Concerns, 195] 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—My_ correspondence 
with students in New York State SCMs 
reveals that students are very aware of 
what is happening in the world. From 
Wells College, Mary Kent writes that 
“while student attitudes toward the 
world situation are quite varied, the 
larger number regard it as a challenge 
to prepare themselves to live in a 
world of crisis—and points out that 
while a few girls see no sense in at- 
tending a Qualitative Analysis Lab. 
when a war is going on, others have 
acquired the more mature attitude of 
realizing the importance of a_ well-bal- 
anced education, and that we must try 
to understand how the world has_ be- 
come what it is today.” 

Carolyn Wertman of Brooklyn Col- 
lege will tell you that “if the peoples 


of the world with one combined voice 


will demand world unity, they will g» 
it.” Brooklyn College SCMer’s seem y 
realize that “communism is not the rey 
evil of Russia; the methods used by th 
government there are the evils.” Mig 
Wertman would like to see a UN-spop 
sored science organization, responsibj, 
for studying and developing the world, 
resources for the benefit of all people 
Students today are groping for » 
curity in an insecure world, write 
Sylvia Knorring of the University g 
Rochester: “College students have on 
eye on world news and one eye on th 
future. Why study today, they ag 
when I may meet a bullet tomortoy 
Should I marry Jack now, or will they 
still be time when I finish cellege? Wh 
should I be honest when the dishoney 
seem to be getting further in the world 
[ am a firm pacifist, but should I viola 
my beliefs and go into service to ayoi¢ 
the stigma of being called a_ coward 
[ have no faith in my government, y 
why not be a draft dodger?” They 
questions are really troubling student 
Some students are staying “on. th 
fence” as long as possible; some accep, 
the “eat, live, and be merry” philow 
phy. But many students are turning to 
religion, not as an escape mechanism 
but to test various world issues 
their Christian values.—Frances Hill 


Southern Area Council Meeting 
ATLANTA, GA.—The Southern Area Sw. 
dent Council YMCA had its annual 
meeting on a February week-end. Their 
program included: legislation, repor. 
ing, evaluating, listening to fine speak. 
ers; worship, fellowship and_ leadership 
aid. ‘They planned carefully for the 
June Conference (YMCA-YWCA-SCA 
which, like this Council, is interracial 
in membership. Bill Burkholder of U 
of NC is President for 1951-52. 


Southern Area Council Meeting 
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Projecteers Bring 
New Life to Programs 


Local CAs are enriched as Summer Project 
Alumni translate their newly-gained insights 
into meaningful campus programs. Earnest 
Price speaks for the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity YMCA, of which he is General Secretary. 


LSU STUDENTS have been members 
of summer projects in areas as widely 
separated as London and Los Angeles. 
When our students have returned to 
college in the fall, they have brought 
with them the new insights and en- 
thusiasms born of their experience in 
good fellowship, hard work, and study 
of their faith in relation to concerns 
of our movement and of society. The 
summer's experiences live on in our 
Christian Association in the form of 
enlightened and committed leadership. 
It lives on in an increased sense of 
movement consciousness, in the form 
of new program ideas and in a new in- 
terest in the implications of the Chris- 
tian faith for the problems of society. 

During the summer of 1949, three 
LSU students participated in the Euro- 
pean-Work-Study Seminar. ‘They came 
back with a new sense of urgency for de- 
veloping a better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the world. Soon 
after the school year began, this sense 
of urgency asserted itself in our pro- 
gram activities. 

So too, our students who have re- 
turned to us from the Leadership 
Training Schools at Berkeley, Chicago, 
and New York have made a real con- 
tribution to the development of leader- 
ship in our C.A. here. These schools 
serve us well, for the student partici- 
pants come back with a sound knowl- 
edge of the rich history and heritage of 
our Movement, its structural organiza- 
tion and its functions on regional and 
national levels. Besides, the students 
have returned with an increased knowl- 


Round-table sessions help interpret new experiences of Summer Project 
members. Above: members of the 1950 St. Louis Summer Service group, 
with Ruth L. Packard of the National Student YWCA 


edge of the techniques of group leader- 
ship. 

The Christian Association Movement 
must be constantly alert to new ways 
of relating students to the human needs 
of the world and helping them estab- 
lish the relevance of their faith to the 
contemporary needs and problems of 
society. The fires of religion do not 
burn in a vacuum; nor do they glow 
luminously until one sees and wrestles 
with the tragic elements of life. In 
Students-in-Industry projects. European 
Work-Study groups, Summer Service 
Groups, and others, students find so- 
cial, economic, and political problems 
which test the relevance of the faith 
they hold. 

Had there ever been any doubt in 
my mind as to the inherent values of 
these summer experiences, it would 
have been dispelled by the generous 
gesture of a student, who in the sum- 
mer of 1949 wanted to join the Euro- 


pean-Work-Study Seminar but had _ to 
give up the idea when, after tapping 
every available source, he was unable 
to raise the money for the trip. Keenly 
disappointed, he spent the summer in 
the employ of the U.S. Forest Service 
and in the fall he returned to LSU as a 
graduate assistant. The following 
spring, when students once again dis- 
cussed plans for summer projects and 
means of financing them, Tom (a fic- 
titious name) walked into my office with 
a check for $100. He had known the 
bitter disappointment of a fond hope 
unrealized, and he wanted to help send 
some student in 1950 who otherwise 
could not have gone. The check rep- 
resented a month’s earnings but it was 
given gladly. ‘Tom's identity is his secret 
and mine, but the experience of a stu- 
dent in a summer project, made a reali- 
tv by his gift, belongs to the Louisiana 
State University Christian Association 
and the Christ it seeks to serve. 


National Conference on 
Discriminations 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the National 
Student Conference on Human Rela- 
tions in Higher Education, some 495 
colleges and universities from 27 states, 
widely distributed geographically, were 
represented by 265 representatives. The 
conference took place March 29-31 at 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. 
This was the first national student 
conference of its kind in many years: 
its discussions were given to ways of 
promoting the equalization and expan- 
sion of opportunities for all persons to 
participate in higher education without 
restriction except that of individual 
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capacity. The conference considered 
not only the policies toward which in- 
stitutions should strive, but also ways 
in which campus groups might work ef- 
fectively for their implementation. 
There was an informed discussion of 
campus life areas (other than admis- 
sions), in which discriminations some- 
times occur: student organizations, eco- 
nomic aid to students, housing and 
dining,  athletics-recreation-and-health, 
teacher employment and curricula. 
The Committee on Discriminations 
in Higher Education of the American 
Council on Education was the sponsor. 
The cooperating organizations in the 
steering committee were: Anti-Defama- 


tion League of B'nai B'rith; National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; National Federation 
of Catholic College Students; Newman 
Club Federation; United States Nation- 
al Student Association; National Stu- 
dent YWCA and YMCA. These organi- 
vations represent about 1,900 campus 
groups. 

The conference proceedings, when 
published, will be available from the 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.—RIcHARD ANLIOT, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Committee on Dis- 
Higher Education, 
American Council on Education. 
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Know These 


National and World Organizations 


Officers of campus Christian Associations should know their way around among cer- 
tain national and world organizations. The National Student YMCA and YWCA work 
so closely with some of them that part of their work is done through them. Those or- 
ganizations starred (*) supply program materials and speakers in their field of-interest. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS*, 45 
East 65th Street, New York, N. Y., educates Americans about the 
United Nations; has a student section called the Collegiate Council 
for the United Nations. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 744 Jackson Place. 
Washington 6, D. C., a representative agency of institutions of 
higher education. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE*. 20 South ieth 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna., an agency for service and international 
education at home and abroad. 


ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NAI BRITH*, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York, an agency working for improved in- 
ter-group relations and against discrimination. 

CARE, INC., COOPERATIVE FOR AMERICAN REMITTANCES 
TO EUROPE, 20 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Sends food, books 
and other materials to individuals abroad. 


COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY RELATIONS AMONG FOREIGN 
STUDENTS*, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., meets students at 
ships and facilitates their adjustment to American life. (The Student 
YMCA and YWCA are represented on its board.) 

FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, INC.*, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York. Educates concerning international affairs 
and American foreign policy. 

HILLEL FOUNDATION OF B’NAI BRITH, 65 West 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y., a national agency with college chapters for the 
advancement of Jewish cultural and spiritual values. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUBS. sponsored by the 
Carnegie Foundation for International Peace, 407 West 117th Street, 
New York, N. Y., foster the extra-curricular study of international 
relations in colleges and universities. 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS, Charles University, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, a world federation of national student or- 
ganizations. (The Student YMCA and YWCA and the U.S. National 
Student Association considered affiliation but decided not to join 
when the IUS demonstrated that it was oriented toward the polit- 
ical views of the Soviet Union.) 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENT RELIEF, the relief agency formed 
by the International Union of Students. (See above). 
INTERVARSITY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP, 64 East Lake Street. 
Chicago 1, Illinois, a conservative national Christian organization 
with units in colleges and universities. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE*, 20 West 4oth Street, New York 18, N. Y., 
uses education and legal action to improve conditions for colored 
people. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YMCA*, 291 Broadway, New York 
-, N. Y., a representative body uniting the work of YMCA’s in 


7» 
communities, in the armed forces and in colleges and universities. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS*, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., an agency to foster better relations 
among Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., a federation of Protestant and certain Eastern Orthodox 
churches and agencies. (The National Boards of the YMCA and 
YWCA have a consultative relationship to the National Council.) 


NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 600 
Lexington Avenue and 291 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Comprises 
the National Student Councils of the YMCA and YWCA, meeting 
annually to plan united program. t. 
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NEWMAN CLUB FEDERATION, 1312 Massachusetts Avenuellll 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., a federation of clubs for Romay 
Catholic students in non-Catholic colleges. | 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., unites students preparing for missionary work at home 
and abroad and educates concerning the missionary movement. 
(The Student YMCA and YWCA are represented on its board.) 


UNITED CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT, 206 South Michi. | 
gan, Chicago 4, Illinois, a federation representing the youth work 
of 40 major denominations and certain other groups. 


UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN MISSION*, 297 Fourth Avenue, New% 
York, N. Y., a joint committee of the United Student Christian 
Council and the National Council of Churches, which assists colleges 
in planning religious emphasis weeks. (The National Student YMCA 
and YWCA are represented on it.) 


UNITED NATIONS, Department of Public Information*, United 
Nations, New York, supplies movies, film slides, pamphlets and 
speakers. 

UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organizations) National Commission on UNESCO*, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C., supplies information and speakers. 


UNITED STUDENT CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., the council representing the National Student 
YMCA and YWCA, the SVM, and the student work of thirteen 
Protestant churches, furthers cooperative work and serves as liaison 
between the WSCF and the Christian student organizations in the 
U.S.A. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION, 304 
North Park Street, Madison, Wisconsin, a federation of student 
governments in 300 colleges and universities. 


WORLD ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH and its USA affiliate The Young 
Adult Council, 134 East 56th Street, New York, N. Y., unites youth 
groups in democratic nations. (The Student YMCA and YWCA are 
represented in it.) 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 17 Route de Malagnou, 
Geneva, Switzerland, and 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 
unites 158 churches in 43 nations. 


WORLD STUDENT SERVICE FUND, 20 West 4oth Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., an agency through which American student 
contribute to the relief and educational development of students 
around the world. (The Student YMCA and YWCA are represented 
on its board.) 

WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE, 13 rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzer 
land, the agency recently formed by the merger of International 
Student Service and World Student Relief. It distributes funds con- 


. tributed by the WSSF and similar agencies in other countries. 


WORLD'S ALLIANCE OF YMCA’s, 37, Quai Wilson, Geneva, 
Switzerland. unites the work of YMCA’s in 66 countries. 


WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, 13 rue Calvin, 
Geneva, Switzerland, unites student Christian movements in 4@ 
countries. 

WORLD'S YWCA, 37 Quai Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland, a federa 
tion of YWCA’s in 40 nations. | 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.Ay 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York, a representative 
body uniting the work of YWCA’s in communities and in colleges 


and universities. 
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